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This advertisement is a sample of the kind of news- 
paper advertising that builds up great institutions. It 
is a fair example of the "happy medium" in depart- 
ment store advertising. It contains no extreme appeal 
to class and no grbnd stand play to the masses. Stilly 
it has an individuality all its own. It is a lesson to 
the small merchant, as well as the large one, that adver- 
tising, properly conducted, brings results in exactly the 
j-ame measure as it is read by the people. It is more 
important that you sell what you advertise than to 
advertise that which you have to sell. Get the public 
to believe your advertisements and you have solved the 
first problem in the merchandising of your goods. — 
Photographed from Chicago Record-Herald full page 
proof. 
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EDITOR*S NOTE 

In this volume will be found a number of advertisements reproduced 
from papers in different cities throughout the United States. In so far as 
possible credit has been given these papers in order to identify the advertising 
with the city in which it appeared aud as a courtesy to the newspapers which 
kindly forwarded them. It has been necessary to criticise mildly some of 
these advertisements so that the student of advertising may avoid such com- 
mon errors as have a tendency to creep into advertising, copy and arrange- 
ment. In no case are these criticisms severe and in no instance must they 
be consideied as letiecting upon the intelligence, opinions or tastes of the 
advertiser or the advertising man who has prepaied tlie advertisements. A 
noted American wit once said something to the effect that "difference of 
opinion makes horse races." It is difference of opinion that improves adver- 
tising. No effort has been made to select only so-called artistic advertise- 
ments, for the reason that an artistic advertisement, having no other merit 
than that of being good to look upon, never sold a dollar's worth of goods. 
Hence, the plainest, simplest and most readily understood advertisements 
have been used as illustrations. 
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PART I 



DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING 

By JULIUS SCHNEIDER 

Advertising Manager The Fair^ Chicago, 

The entire intent of this article is to afford a clear 
idea of conditions of which cognizance should be taken 
in department store advertising. It is not a disserta- 
tion on ideals of merchandising, store practice and ad- 
vertising, but will aim to be practical at every point. 

While the very essence of the pursuit of advertising en- 
tails a close study of human impulses with special refer- 
ence to the buying power and the money-spending habits 
or impulses of various social orders; and while it will be 
necessary repeatedly to refer to ^^ classes'' and ^* groups,'* 
based on the order of their generally accepted social status 
or buying powder, nothing can be further from the intent 

of the writer than to draw invidious comparisons between 
such classes. 

Each class has its place in human economics, and when 

these classes are studied with reference to advertising the 

study must, of necessity, be entirely impersonal, and they 

must be spoken of from the commercial point of view, in 

an absolutely impartial or judicial frame of mind. 
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If, then, certain groups may be classed as ^ ^higher'' or 
lower,'' and certain establishments may be graded as 
higher" or ^^ lower," it is merely with reference to gen- 
erally accepted standards, without intent to cast asper- 
sion or to suggest preference. Each has its place; each 
deserves respect; eacli must be considered entirely on the 
basis of its possi])ihties for exploitation by the advertiser. 
This should be clearly understood at the outset, to avoid 
misintei*pretation of the writer's motives, assertions and 
analvses as thev mav occur later on. 

a. « a. 

• Nothing could ])e more destructive of correct adver- 
tising analysis of any people, than an attitude of contempt 
or superciliousness toward any group which offers a legiti- 
mate field for the sale of legitimate merchandise in a legiti- 
mate way, at a legitimate price. And in the considera- 
tion of advertising, the fake or dishonest purveyor or 
exploiter has no place in these days. The earnest effort 
of the promoter of advertising is to drive the fake and 
the dishonest out of busuiess, in which effort all the bet- 
ter medimns among the newspapers, magazines and other 
sellers of space are cordially cooperating. 



* 



The various chapters of this work, both preceding and 
succeeding, will elucidate innumerable phases of adver- 
tising in detail, which in a general way apply to the de- 
partment store feature, because the modern department 
store embraces in its field of activity practically the en- 



A flash that will attract. Note below that Wanamaker illugtrates when an illuetration 
is needed to tell the story. — Philadelphia North American. 
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tire gamut of merchandise and the entire field of mer- 
chandising operations. 

In elucidating the many problems which confront the 
advertiser of the department store, it is unnecessary to 
begin at, or to pay much attention to, the technical mat- 
ters of type faces, layouts, etchings, etc., nor to the ele- 
mentary rules which confront the beginner, ignorant of 
the printing and engraving arts and entirely unfamiliar 
with advertising procedure. 

We will take it for granted that those who have arrived 
at a point where they direct department store advertising, 
or department store merchandising, or department store 
management, have long since passed through the element- 
ary lessons of technical details, no matter how securely or 
wdldly they may be navigating the seas of business phil- 
osophy; no matter how serenely or falteringly they may 
grapple with the larger problems of business policy; no 
matter how sturdily or lamely they may present to their 
own scrutiny the semi-annual inventory and its camp fol- 
lower — the profit and loss sheet. 

In certain business circles there is still affected an 
attitude of semi-scorn toward the '* Department Store,'' 
and we find in many cities large establishments which 
deny themselves the title, preferring to be known as **Dry 
Goods'' stores, and basing their preference on the fact 
that one or more of the usual departments of the **real" 
department store is not included in their repertoire — 
such as, for instance, groceries, or meats and fish, or wines 
and liquors, or drugs and prescriptions, or hardware and 
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A etriking presentation of an Oriental Rug tranfaetion that could not fail to wiu 
approval and wide^proad response. — Philadelphia North American. 



14 LIBRARY OF ADVERTISING 

kitchen utensils, or books and periodicals, or any one or 
all of these. 

This mav be a satisfactory reason to the merchants, 
who may consider one or all of these beneath the dignity 
and social standing of the dry goods man. To the general 
public, however, these fine distinctions are not so clear, 
and we will accept the public dictum by including under 
this head, in this section, all of those large retail merchan- 
dising enterprises which are a feature of all American 
cities. 

While some of them may lack a department of mon- 
keys and live animals, and others may lack a department 
of sculpture and painting, or still others may lack a de- 
partment of helles lettres^ they are none the less depart- 
ment stores in the public's general acceptation, and in 
varying degrees of dignity hold preeminence in their lo- 
calities, where they are the retail centers, catering to large 
masses of the populace for most of their wants, and to the 
entire populace at some point. 

Why there should be any feeling of hostility to the de- 
partment store, or on the part of a big general merchant 
to the title, is an interesting subject of inquiry. 

On the part of the buying public, such hostility as 
may exist is that which has been bred and fostered by 
the smaller competing tradesman — the neighborhood store 
located at more or less distance from ** downtown'' or ** up- 
town, ' ' as the trading centers are usually designated. Nat- 
urally, the smaller merchant, feeling keenly his disadvan- 
tage in competing with an immense capital and a great 
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mercantile establishment, will do all in his power to dis- 
credit and to spread a feeling of distrust of his powerful 
rival. With thousands of such small dealers, each with 
a certain clientele of friends and neighbors, industriously 
spreading their ** gospel of discontent, '^ it is not strange 
that there should be a not inconsiderable feeling of enmity 
toward the '* oppressor, ' ' the ** crusher of competition,^^ 
and that a measure of distrust should be bred of the re- 
liability of merchandise and veracity of the advertising 
of the big store. 

A certain class of these big stores — those known as 
** cheap'' stores — ^have, in a measure, justified this feel- 
ing of suspicion by their encoiu'agement of inferior quali- 
ties of merchandise, which can be retailed at lower prices 
than similar articles of ** standard'' or higher quality of- 
fered by other big stores, whose management is alive to 
the value of reputation for quality. 

And these same ** cheap" stores, which have a perfectly 
legitimate place in the economics of trade, are directly re- 
sponsible for what may still exist in some of the public's 
mind of contemptuous attitude toward department store 
advertising. Such advertising will receive attention fur- 
ther along in this article. 

The **dry goods man's" unwillingness to be classed as 
a ** department store" is due to this same feeling that it is 
beneath his social status to be classed with what are gen- 
erally denominated *' cheap" stores, catering to the classes 
of the community whose primary demand is for cheapness, 



The spirit of mutuality is evidenced th-ougliout Wanamaker's practice — advertising 
management. Xot all other stores ran say as much. — Philadelphia North American, 
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and whose definition of a bargain is **a greatly reduced 
price/' 

The public does not make the same fine distinctions in 
the same way, and in the public mind all the large stores 
are included in the single category of '* department stores,'* 
and we shall so regard them in this treatise on the adver- 
tising of these establishments. This advertising is a prom- 
inent newspaper feature in all American cities, and offers 
innumerable phenomena, interesting as a study even to 
those who are not directly interested therein. 

Origin and Growth of the Department Store 

The pioneers in the department store idea antedate 
even the little general store of the rural crossroads com- 
munities. The real pioneer was the peddler, with his 
assorted pack, who carried a general store on his back, 
pressed and compressed like a ton of hay into a single 
bale. All over the countrv, at the head of immense estab- 
lishments, we find today the second, third and fourth gen- 
erations of the progeny of these original sturdy pioneers. 

They were the peripatetics of trade; they walked their 
circuits for years, until they found the town that was 
likely to grow — and with a keen foresight they dumped 
their packs on the most likely comer, got a roof over them 
and proceeded to take quick advantage of the growth of 
their townsite into a metropolis. Even where the orig- 
inators were not peddlers, the beginnings of the great mod- 
em marts of mixed merchandise were invariablv humble — 
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Only a Btore with the prestige of Gimbel Brothers can "aceommodato" the number 
of items enumeratecl in this single page without description or selling talk. This, however, 
doee not reflect on the value of the advertisement, — Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
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and while there are now many mammoth establishments 
which have been big from the beginning, these are but the 
further branchings-out of the merchants whose insatiable 
mercantile instinct has no limits — who expand beyond the 
possibilities of their original cities, and who find outlet for 
their energies, their earnings and their credit by operat- 
ing *^ chains'' of stores sometimes covering several metro- 
politan centers. 

Again the corporate tendency of the age — the combin- 
ing of great manufacturing and producing and transporta- 
tion industries under a single management — trust build- 
ing, in short, has spread to the retail or distributing field, 
and we find now combinations and consolidations of retail 
stores in dozens of cities, sometimes embracing scores of 
ostensibly separate, and sometimes ostensibly competing, 
stores, owned by a single corporation and directed in their 
general management by a single executive board. 

Concentration of Authority and Economy of Operation 

are the chief essentials to the successful operation of 
these big stores, and that is the basic idea of their foun- 
dation. At first this svstem of economv and concentra- 
tion resulted in very gratifying profits and rapid growth 
in the w^ealth of their originators. 

But, like every profitable pursuit, competition was 
quickly attracted. The flies swarmed about the molas- 
ses barrel, the competition became keener and keener, 
more and more expenses were added in the way of im- 
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A ^^istory-making^' announcement where commercial enterprise avails itself 
of the richest treasures within its reach. This is one of the most costly single news- 
paper advertisements ever placed before the public. Does it pay ? Any one who has 
stood at the corner of Washington and State Streets, Chicago, will say "It does." 
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provements in service, in creature comforts and luxuries 
for shoppers and customers, in attractions which in them- 
selves were non-producing, in efforts to elevate the ethics 
of the business practice — all requiring heavy outlay and 
obliterating in many cases all the savings effected by con- 
centration and ordinary economies. 

In all the great cities where this keenness of competi- 
tion has become a feature, profits no longer follow vol- 
ume of business as a necessity, but they are garnered 
solely through the astuteness and shrewdness of the mer- 
chandising. 

Merchandising 

The merchandising in a department store takes account 
of everything being offered and being done by competitors 
— by competition in the same city and by similar stores 
in other cities. The merchandising aims to overcome the 
growing^* expense of doing business" with a showing of 
increased profits at the inventory. The merchandising for 
the lai'ge establishments long since graduated from the old* 
idea of ^'bujing what the people want and selling it at a 
sufficient profit." Merchandising now begins with the raw 
material, or back of that to the plantations and mines from 
which the raw material is produced, and follows it down 
to the sale over the counter. 

In the largest of the big stores — the really powerful 
and successful, the leaders, whose operations are imitated 
or copied or watched by a host of satellites, themselves 
ambitious and known as big stores — ^the merchandising is 
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as broad as the surface of the earth, requiring a knowledge 
and ability as wide and intense as that of anv of the more 
spectacular captains of industry, who are more in the pub- 
lic eye because their operations are in public utilities in- 
stead of retail merchandise. 

As their business has grown and expenses increased, di- 
minishing profits on retail operations have been bolstered 
up by the acquirement or building of factories, by the ac- 
quirement or starting of farms and plantations, by the 
absorption of jobbing interests (or by jobbing interests), 
by going back further and further into the origin of the 
merchandise, eliminating originators' or middlemen's prof- 
its or by grasping these profits atoning for the diminution 
in those of the strictly retail operations. 

The intensity of competition under this spur of growth 
and expansion has constantly become keener and keener. 
On the one hand, a certain grade of merchandisers push 
their profits by eliminating the producers' and middle- 
men's profits. But to meet this competition, other mer- 
chandisers, whose establishments cater more to the great 
masses of workiag people or people of limited means, 
whose demand is ever for a price bargain or a price cut, 
have fostered the production of merchandise of an inferior 
grade, which rivals the better in appearance, but which, 
costing less to produce, can be successfully offered in com- 
petition with the standard articles. 

Merchandisers of this latter class, in their insistent de- 
mand for something at a lower price, with which they can 
successfully attack or defy competitors, are, in a measure. 
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responsible for the widespread policy of '^ substitution, '* 
and for the existence of inniunerable industries devoted en- 
tirely and solely to the production of merchandise which, 
costing less to produce, can be used to bolster up the wide- 
spread habit of advertising **98c, worth $1.50,'' which 
is the dominant note of the advertising of the ** popular 
price'' or the *^ cheap" among the big stores. 

The widespread, almost inconceivably general, adultera- 
tion of foodstuffs and beverages, the faults in the chemical 
preservation of meat products, which finally brought about 
the enactment of what is known as ** the Pure Food Law," 
has its counterpart, less reprehensible because not affect- 
ing the actual life and health of the people, in the produc- 
tion of every class of merchandise entering into general 
use. The opportunity to make and market such merchan- 
dise exists as never before in the world's history, through 
the practical annihilation of time and distance by the mod- 
ern methods of communication and transportation, and is 
fostered by the keen competition of large interests, each 
of which is organized, as every business must be organized, 
to show a profit. 

It is safe to say that the retail merchandiser is to blame 
for this condition only incidentally. 

As a merchandiser he is as alive to the value of quality 
as he is to the selling power of a low price or a cut price. 

Notwithstanding his shrewdness and experience, he is 

oftener the victim of inferior goods than a conniver at 

their production, but he is part of the system which is 

' forever hammering away at every fountain of production 
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Science, merchandising and advertising skill, a thorough knowledge of type 
arrangement and its effects, argument, bargains and selling talk are a few of the 
studied points in this advertisement. It can justly be called a "bargain hunters 
paradise,^' but few of the uninformed know of the intricate detail, thought and 
knowledge of human nature necessary to the one advertising man upon whom 
rests the responsibility of its proper execution.-T-From Chicago Tribune Proof. 
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for an advantage in price or quality or appearance )vhich 
will give him an advantage over or place him on equal 
footing with competition. 

We have now shown the foundation on which the de- 
partment store of the present time is building business. 

4 

We cannot advert to the advertising of these stores with- 
out taking these fundamentals into consideration. While 
all that has been said is very general, and no attempt has 
been made to go into the details of any of the points made, 
the imagination of the reader must take him into these 
ramifications and apply them when he comes to study or 
consider the advertising which is done because of these 
conditions. 



Classifications of Population Susceptible to the Influence 

of Advertising 

In a former treatise ('*The Responsive Chord in Ad- 
vertising") the writer, dealing with sub-divisions of the 
population which the national advertiser must consider, 
made use of the following declarations, which may well 
be quoted: 

We have in this country, in round numbers, a total popu- 
lation of ninety millions : 

Divided about equally between males and females. 

Divided about equally again, between adults and minors. 

Census figures give about 10 per cent of all adults as illiter- 
ate, as unable to read or write at all (this percentage 
differing in various states and communities). 
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with the '"tone" of the rest of the ad. Illustration and arrangement are attractive. — Phila- 
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Observation would lead me, not theoreticall)*, but posi- 
tively, to add to tills, as practically illiterate, with only 
rudimentary knowledge of English reading and writing, 
another 25 per cent (varying in different states and com- 
munities). 

Observation of and contact with many classes of the 
community would lead me to estimate for really practical pur- 
poses in preparing advertising, another 50 per cent of the 
population as inattentive and indifferent to intellectual mat- 
ters, to culture and refinement — ^as unable rightly to appre- 
ciate or be moved by those springs of action which influence 
people of acute refinement, accustomed to polite social and 
intellectual intercourse. 

This leaves us 15 per cent (in my judgment, as practically 
applied, a very liberal allowance) of refined and cultured in 
a critical sense — able really to appreciate literary or artistic 
effort at its best valuation. 

This subdividing is in the rough, for purposes of illustra- 
tion only. But every advertiser owes it to his business sense, 
in spending his appropriation, to reckon with the probability 
that his aim at any one of these classes shall be correctly 

sighted. 

He must go deeper than this rough estimate, too, into the 

many further subdivisions, such as native born, foreign born, 
of poor, of laboring class, mechanic and clerk class, sal- 
aried class, easy-circumstance class, aflBuent class, rich class; 
of sporting class, religious class, and innumerable other sub- 
groups — in order to clarify his perception of the likelihood 
that he is striking the responsive, money-loosening chord, 
whether with his "ads," the publications or other agencies 
used, or any and all methods involved in his efforts to "get 
the money." 

These different human groups live in various mental atti- 
tudes toward the spending of money — ^yet, all must spend more 
or less ; and the advertiser can strike the "Responsive Chord" 
in all of them. These mental attitudes must be the subject 
of interested study to the advertiser. What will get the 
money from one group will fail utterly with another group. 
What is a necessity to one group is foolishness to another. 
What one group needs intimately and daily, another con- 
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aiders as a luxury for very infrequent indulgence. One 

group will cheerfully spend many more times than another 

for the satisfying of similar needs. No one medium^ no one 

line of talk, will reach all of these classes, but you've got 

to know pretty accurately what medium and what line of 

talk will reach the spot in the class whose money you are 

after. 

* * * 

While some communities differ from others in their 
general social atmosphere, large cities are usually large 
because they are centers of manufacturing, distribution 
and transportation. Hence there is necessarily a large 
proportion of ** industrial population'' — ^laboring, working 
and moderate salaried people — and the general average 
of intelligence and of money-spending capacity is much 
the same, though in some the feature of native or foreign 
bom requires more study than in others. 

As a general proposition it is fair to assume that the 
merchant's business is to take advantage of conditions as 
they are^ and that he considers it no part of his business 
to educate his customers or to change conditions. 

The merchant who caters to the working classes does 
not care to load up with sealskin coats or opera cloaks for 
his women customers, nor with silk hats or silk socks for 
the men. Neither does he feel that it is incumbent upon 
him to educate the working classes to wear such apparel. 

He is, however, entirely within the limits of good busi- 
ness policy and of commercial self-interest if he does in- 
struct his sales force to encourage all customers to buy 
the best grades in the lines of merchandise for which they 
spend their money — ^that it is better economy to buy 25- 
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cent socks than 10-cent socks; that it is better economy to 
buy a $15 suit than a $10 suit; that it saves money in the 
long run to buy dollar shirts instead of 55-cent shirts, or 
$3 shoes instead of dollar shoes. 

Similarly the merchant whose appeal is made to 
what is commonly called the ^'middle class," does not 
consider himself an educator, but his study is to provide 
for that middle class what his experience and observa- 
tion have proven to him is their line of least resistance. 
Yet he is entirely within the lines of good policy if 
his organization is instructed incidentally to make plain 
to customers that a little better quality, at a little higher 
price, will more than compensate for the extra outlay 
in additional length of actual service, to say nothing of 
the greater satisfaction for which they are unable to 
afford extra money. • 

These illustrations are merely preliminary to and 
explanatory of the broad general fact that in all large 
cities capable of supporting department stores, there 
are at least four general subdivisions and classes of 
people to meet whose merchandise needs there are four 
different classes of general stores, and that these four 
classes of general stores bring themselves into public 
notice by four very distinct general classes of adver- 
tising, and that each of these classes of advertising is 
as legitimate as the others, provided it is based on an 
intelligent conception of the reasons for its being what 
it is. 

What few financial failures there are among depart- 
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ment stores (and they are of extremely rare occurrence) 
will usually be found to be due to one of two causes : 
either downright dishonesty of merchandising or failure 
to fit their advertising to their merchandise or the con- 
stituencv their merchandise attracts. 

The rarity of financial disasters among large depart- 
ment stores is the best evidence that few mistakes of 
the kind mentioned above are made, with sufficient 
impulse to bring on failure. 



The Four Classes ot People, of Stores, and of Advertising 

In every large center of population there are four 
general classes to be considered, aside from dozens of 
other more detailed subdivisions. There is (1) the ^*for- 
eign element''; the people of foreign birth and recent 
emigration, together with their first generation of off- 
spring to a certain extent still adhering to foreign 
traditions and customs. 

This ^^foreign element'' is usually to a certain extent 
segregated, living in a sort of conmaunity by itself, in 
which community many of the characteristics of their 
foreign lands are apparent. This **foreign element" is 
distinctly clannish, keeps measurably to itself, has its 
own social centers, and patronizes its local merchants 
to a great extent. 

Where this class is sufficient to warrant it, we see 
large localized department stores doing millions of 
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dollars of business annually, catering successfully to the 
wants of the people whom its management have come, 
by actual contact and daily intercourse as well as bv 
similar nativity, to understand. 

(2) Then there is the 'industrial class, ^' represent- 
ing in most of the larger cities almost or quite 75 per 
cent of the entire population. In this class is included 
a large proportion of the *' foreign element,'^ as laborers 
and mechanics. Besides these are the great body of 
working men and women; from the day laborer and 
scrubwoman, the store clerks and saleswomen, the office 
clerks and typists, the bookkeepers and stenographers, 
the railroad and transportation workers, the postoflfice 
help, police and firemen, the skilled mechanics, foremen, 
superintendents, and the hundreds of collateral lines and 
groups with individual incomes ranging from a dollar 
and a half a day to two hundred dollars a month, their 
families and dependents often in some capacity swelling 
the family income or lessening the liability of the head 
of the house. 

This group divides toward the top with the third 
group and there is no distinct line of cleavage between 
it and the third class, which may be called the ** middle 
class.'' 

The second class forms the great body of the people 
in all large cities. It opens an endless source of in- 
teresting study as an advertising proposition, chang- 
ing more frequently than the other classes under the 
stimulus of changing conditions locally or generally, and 
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from its ranks springs the main support of two rather 
distinct classes of big stores which are features of the 
trading centers of all large cities: the ** cheap store'' 
and the ** popular price'' store. 

The numerical superiority of this second class, as 
well as the fact that it spends by far the most aggre- 
gate money for merchandise, is responsible for the fact 
that there are a greater number of ** cheap" and ** popu- 
lar price" stores in most cities than there are of the 
highest grade or what may be classed as ** smart, style 
and quality shops." 

The ** cheap" store and the *^ popular price" store 
are distinct types, whose merchandising and advertising 
are done on distinctly different planes. 

(3) The third subdivision, what is commonly called 
the middle class, secures its distinction from two ele- 
mental causes. The first cause is financial — a matter 
of income — and it mav be said on its financial side to 
include the great bulk of those families whose income 
runs above $1,800 a year, and who spend for their living 
alone on the basis of from $1,800 to $3,000 a year. 

But there is an overlapping into this class from the 
second, on the basis of education, intelligence and refine- 
ment, and an overlapping from this class downward to 
the second on the basis of the lack of these qualities. 

This middle class is the consistent supporter of the 
*' popular price" stores as distinguished from the ** cheap 
stores," but at the same time lends a fair degree of 
support to the *' smart, style and quality shop." 
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(4) The fourth class in the community is necessarilj'^ 
the smallest numerically, but it has a very considerable 
purchasing power which, unjustly and foolishly, is the 
chief concern of the average ** advertising expert, '* who 
is often obsessed with the idea that the only people 
worth advertising to are the ** people who have money 
to spend, ^^ which is a favorite term by which he usually 
designates the more affluent class in the community. 

The fourth class of big stores and an innumerable 
following of small ^* specialty'' or ^* style'' shops are 
largely supported by this class. 



As there are these fom^ general subdivisions of the 
people, and four general classes of stores, so we find 
there are four general classes or styles of advertising 
aimed at these different classes. 

And this of necessity predicates the further fact 
that there are four distinct general methods or schools 
of merchandising upon which this advertising is based; 
for if properly done, the advertising of any store must 
be the reflection of its merchandising policies. If it 
fails in any essential properly to reflect its house and 
merchandising policies it is fatuous advertising and is 
bound to cause trouble. If the advertising is better 
than the merchandising or house policy it is as surely 
bad advertising as if it is inferior to the merchandise 
or store practice. Failure to understand this fundamen- 
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tal truth is the rock on which many an advertiser and 
merchandiser have split. 



Pour '* Styles'' of Advertising 

In classifying the four styles of advertising we will 
reverse the order of consideration, making the first class 
of advertising fit the fourth or smallest affluent class 
and working down the scale. 

Advertising the Smart, Style and Quality Shops 

The '* smart, style and quality shops '* are usually 
few in nmnber so far as **big stores" or ^* department 
stores" are concerned, and so far as this subject of 
** Department Store Advertising" needs to deal with 
them. 

They are harassed by the competition of numberless 
** style" and ** specialty" shops which hang upon the 
rim of their chariot wheel and profit by the advertising 
of the big store instead of making an intelligent effort 
of their own. All of these smaller competitors could 
profitably adopt and follow an advertising campaign of 
their own, instead of being content to exist on the 
crumbs that fall from the table of Dives, but that is 
another story which will be dealt w4th, no doubt, in 
another part of this work. 

In a general way it may be said of this class of 
advertising for this class of stores, that: 
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It follows conservative lines in display types and 
headings, avoids sensational announcements and also to 
a certain extent minimizes the use of ^* Sales'' as bids 
for trade; that it minimizes the use of display in its 
price figures, and tries to give emphasis to style, to 
quality, to originality, to exclusiveness, to priority of 
fashions, to premiership in the showing of the latest 
productions, the newest ideas, the modern in improve- 
ments, new discoveries or adaptations in the application 
of methods of making or enhancements in quality. 

In a general way it may be said of this class of 
advertising that it endeavors to clothe all its announce- 
ments to the public in a dignified phraseology and to 
make an indirect appeal through the evidence of breed- 
ing and good taste in its diction and composition. 

Generally, again, it may be said of the advertising 
for this class of stores that it avoids flashiness of typo- 
graphical or illustrative display, and that where dis- 
play out of the ordinary is considered advisable in any 
of its announcements this display or illustration shall 
be distinctly artistic and unique rather than startling or 
sensational. 

It may be said generally of the advertising of this 
class of stores that the first consideration in everv adver- 
tisement should be given to creating the impression of 
*^ polite social status.'' This is imperatively necessary, 
for the prestige of this sort of organization is built upon 
the idea of **highest class." That' distinction must be 
maintained at all hazards, for it is even more impor- 
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tant to cultivate this class distinction than it is to *^get 
the money*' as the immediate result of any advertise- 
ment or set of advertisements. No greater error could 
be allowed to creep into any ads of this class of store 
than even a hint that it might be regarded as a ** depart- 
ment store '* or at any point in competition with those 
of less pretension to social distinction. 

Constant reiteration or suggestive inference that ethi- 
cal considerations are given greatest weight in the house 
policy of such stores is another feature of their adver- 
tising to which in a general way allusion must be made^ 
for this article can deal only with the general aspects 
or phases of each situation. While it is by no means 
certain that the fourth class of the population is the 
most ethical in its life or its aims, it is certain that in 
this class a greater effort is made to give the appear- 
ance of ethical motives, and the store that caters to 
them can hardly overdo its attention to ethics in adver- 
tising or in the organization of its various activities. 

The subsidiary advertising of stores of this first class 
follows the general ideas of the newspaper advertising. 
It must first of all be ** classy." It must carry always 
the distinction of being the most artistic that can by 
any possibility reach the customer. Circulars must be 
in the latest papers, illustrations must be unique and 
artistic, text must be politely formal, invitations must 
be engraved in the very latest correct form, colors where 
used must be dainty, delicately suggestive of refinement 
and luxury. 
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The slightest lapse from good form, while it may bring 
extra dollars from the large class to whom it directly 
appeals, will also bring down opprobriimi from the more 
select class on whose good will this sort of establishment 
is founded* What is permitted the *^ popular price'' store 
without question, may do more harm than real good to 
the ** smart, style and quality shop," whose mission is to 
take the air of commercialism from the purchasing trans- 
actions of the social ultras, and to give these transactions 
instead a social complexion (whether real or artificial), 
which will make their shopping appear to the patrons as 
a portion of the ** social calendar." 

It has become increasingly difficult, however, to main- 
tain this plane or status. The preponderance of buying 
power of the middle class, as well as the increasing 
demand for higher and better qualities of merchandise 
hy this middle class, have more and more proven that a 
really big business must have its popular side and must 
cater in some way to this large portion of the population 
if volume of business is to bear down the scales of judg- 
ment in preference to absolute exclusiveness. 

We see thus the ** smart, style and quality shop" 
emphasizing in certain quarters and in certain mediums 
the ** popular basement" or other appendage or subdi- 
vision designed to get the money of wider and larger 
groups than ** exclusive sets" can boast. This results 
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in diminishing the clarity of the line of cleavage between 
the *^ smart, style and quality shop'' and the ** popular 
price store." The phenomena are thus presented of the 
highest class establishment ** stooping a little'' and 
adding to its volume and its profits from the upper 
grades of the mass, and the ** popular price store," in 
reprisal, ** reaching higher" and making encroachments 
upon the exclusive, violet-scented money of the ^^best 
people." 

So far has this intermingling gone that very few 
indeed remain of the strictly exclusive, and the tendency 
is all in favor of exclusiveness being confined to sepa- 
rate and individual lines of merchandising in separate 
stores, and a final merging altogether of the ** smart, 
style and quality shop" with the ** popular price store," 
leaving the latter as master of the field. The distinc- 
tion thus will remain ^*best" and ** better" as between 
different managements of stores, all aiming at the trade 
of the middle or affluent general groups of consumers. 

The Merchandising of the ^ ^Better" 
and ''Best" Stores 

necessarily takes into consideration more of the human 
amenities than must be considered by those who base 
their activities upon the less particular groups of people. 
The merchandising of these '^better" and *'best'^ 
stores is more intimately interwoven with the store 
service and the house policy and takes cognizance to a 
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greater extent of the personnel of the sales force and 
the floor force. And the merchandising authority itself 
must be and is, not only of a higher order of intelli- 
gence, but of more natural refinement, or at least if 
not natural, intimately familiar with what is and what 
is not outward evidence or appearance of good breeding 
and good form. 

That it is inanimate does not rob merchandise of 
displaying good breeding and good form. The same 
subtle distinctions that betra.y the man or woman of 
good breeding, no matter in what circumstances they 
may be placed, the same character linos that mark the 
man and woman who give thought to life and who put 
their thought into life, are as easily disceraible in the 
merchandise that appeals to their sense of fitness. It 
follows that the merchandising authority and the buyer 
or department manager must have at least a speaking 
acquaintance with the niceties, the proprieties and the 
politenesses of the **real thing'' in cultured circles, as 
well as a familiar contact with the gayer world of 
** swelldom,'' in which money alone and its lavish display 
constitute the criterion for inclusion. 

All the merchandise is produced or selected on the 
basis of proper attention to actual quality, to proper 
choice of coloring and design, to every element or char- 
acteristic which will make for acceptability or non- 
acceptability to the discriminating classes considered. 
This is the broadest kind of statement, but as before 
noted, this article can deal only with general propo- 
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A small ad that tells much for its cost. Medium and position being 
equal, it should be productive.— San Francisco Examiner. 
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sitions whose details are familiar to those who are 
directly interested. 

In these establishments the displays and fixtures 
must follow the same rules that govern the choice of 
merchandise. 

Again, the floor management and the sales force must 
be able at least to comprehend the idea of refinement 
and to govern their conduct while at work entirely in 
accord with the extent of their comprehension. 

Again, the interior store service and facilities for 
comfort and convenience must be maintained on the 
plane of punctilious perfection — must be up to the stand- 
^ ard of the most exacting, whether the exactions be based 
on familiarity or pretense — must be luxurious even to 
the point of extravagance, yet merit the approval of 
the dainty as well as the rich. 

Beyond this even — ^the delivery and outside service 
must be marked bv the same distinction that betokens 
high degree. Wagons and autos, horses, drivers and 
messengers must all be accoutred to present a **fronf 
of unassailable correctness. 

In a thousand other ways similar efforts must be 
made to enforce absolute harmony of endeavor in this 
same direction, but the larger general avenues of activity 
have been mentioned: 

And tJiey have been mentioned because: with this class 
of store these are all features which, directly or infer- 
entially, must find constant mention in the advertising. 
Indeed, a very fair proportion of advertising effort and 
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advertising space must be devoted to keeping the public 
mind keyed up to the importance of these service and 
policy features; else, by reason of their common hiunan 
nature this public may be beguiled by the more flaring 
announcements of the purveyor of price bargains in the 
lower scale. 



Store and Window Displays, Signs and Tickets of the 
**Best'' and ^^Better*' Stores 

Window displays are as much in evidence and as 

surely a necessity as an adjunct to the publicity and 

advertising of the higher class shops as of the less 

pretentious. 

And again, the difference between the grades is 
sharply manifest along the same lines already adverted 
to. 

Window displays of these shops emphasize the richest 
of finished merchandise whatever the line; and elegance 
rather than gaudiness, must be evident in the merchandise 
and fixtures or accessories. 

A single evening gown with a ballroom or opera back- 
ground, a single hat or two, often afford far greater 
attractiveness than a dozen, while the suggestiveness of 
a pair of gloves or a parasol or fan on an adjoining chair 
or seat may add a touch of smartness. 

When a departure from such procedure is taken it 
must be with merchandise of more mundane character, 
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of more intimate home use. And with lingerie or other 
merchandise of an intimate personal nature no liberties 
of display are at all permissible. 

Merchandise in the stores of this sort is unobtru- 
sively displayed — no piles, no jumbling, no promiscuity of 
handling is allowed. As much as possible is hidden from 
view in cabinets and drawers of simple elegance of archi- 
tecture, to be shown upon need and at once returned 
after inspection to careful repose in its original quarters. 
Show cases follow the same lines as the window displays, 
affording avenues for suggestion rather than the obtrusive 
shriek of quantity. 

Rush and turmoil are avoided in every possible way. 
Quiet dignity and order prevail and its infraction is 
necessarily provocative of censure from some watchful 
eye or some whispered voice. 

The Popular Price Stores 

As a separate and distinct mercantile class, the popular 
price stores may next be considered. These stores are 
usually fewest in number but at the same time are the most 
prosperous of all the big department stores. These stores 
cater ostensibly to the middle class, to people of moderate 
incomes, whose class characteristic most largely of all is 
involved in the '^ keeping up of appearances.*^ This class is 
very largely insistent upon following the ** styles '* with a 
fair degree of fidelity. This class it is that fosters fads 
and carries them on to their destruction. This class 
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demands that their purchases shall look as well to the 
untrained and unpractised eye as the finest grades, but 
pays less sedulous attention to the actual quality beneath 
the appearance. ' 

But the * -Popular Price Store*' has a considerable 
lapping-over patronage from the *^best" and ^* better/' 
and, under the crowding system which lets no avenue 
of profit escape, also a not inconsiderable lapping over 
from the ** cheap" stores on the next lower round. 

As water does not rise above its source, and under 
the unbending rules of nature seeks and finds its level, 
so the management of these stores necessarily is a 
part of this same middle class so far as power of thought 
and comprehension go, no matter to what extent the 
accretion of wealth might afford entrance to exclusive 
social orders. It must be so, in order to achieve and 
maintain success on this plane. The management must 
be able to think the thoughts and live the life of those 
for whom it assumes to furnish the merchandise needs 
of continued existence: must make its appeal under- 
standingly and sympathetically, or it will soon have 
difficulty in remaining in its naturally selected sphere 
of operations. 

Price and appearance appeals most strongly to cer- 
tain groups of this class. Length of service and rugged- 
ness and price appeals to another group. Close adherence 
to or exaggeration of the accepted styles w^ithout the 
cost of articles of first intrinsic merit appeals to another. 
An opportunity to **save money," by purchase in advance 
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A hurriedly prepared ad whose display was left entirely to the printer. It 
brought results, however, and that is the primary consideration. — San Francisco 
Call 
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of actual need, or in prospect of the needs of another 
season has its forceful side to some. 

All of these and other money-spending impulses must 
be intuitively familiar not only to the general manage- 
ment, but must be as thoroughly understood by the subor- 
dinate heads of departments— the buyers and department 
managers upon whose correct interpretation of these im- 
pulses in their buying and merchandise-moving operations 
must largely depend their success in profitably handling 
the departments entrusted to their supervision. 

The Popular Price Store's Advertising 

must naturally follow these same lines if it would first 
attract, and then hold the confidence of the store's actual 
and possible clientele. The advertiser who correctly inter- 
prets these trade-winning and trade-holding essentials — 
these money-spending impulses — ^into the store's adver- 
tising, unfalteringly and without being sidetracked by the 
many temptations to deviate therefrom, is an invaluable 
wheel in the mechanism of the management of these 
stores. 

And it is the failure of the advertiser thoroughly to 
understand his public, or the failure of the management 
thoroughly to understand its public and to stand in the 
way of any deviation from the proper spirit of the adver- 
tising, that oftener in this class of stores than in any 
other minimizes the effectiveness of the advertising and 
diminishes its productiveness. 
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The management, not studiously mindful of the differ- 
ences in the character of clientele to whom the house is 
making its appeal, often chafes under the clearly apparent 
difference in the tone of his advertising, which he wTongly 
interprets as inferior, and makes unreasonable demands 
that the more dignified and ''classy'' style of the ''best'' 
and "better" stores be followed. If his demand is com- 
plied with, as it often is, the gradual return of the adver- 
tising to its natural level affords an amusing object lesson 
to those who may have watched the flights of his ambi- 
tion; or if persisted in for any length of time it affords 
even more complacent satisfaction to his competitor in the 
"cheap" store, who is winning away his patrons. 

The "Popular Price Stores" are the heaviest adver- 
tisers in all the big cities. And to this fact is due the 
criticism which the modern army of critics, themselves 
largely unschooled in the philosophy which underlies busi- 
ness practice and still more largely inexperienced in the 
actual w^ork underlying a big store's advertising, apply 
to the mass of department store advertising. They de- 
nominate it "monotonous, superficial and lacking in indi- 
viduality," all of which is true. But the grotesqueness of 
the remedies they w^ould apply to correct this "monotony, 
superficiality and lack of individuality," are a source 
of never-ending mirth to the actual workers, who are 
witnesses of many attempts in this direction. 

The verv fact of the almost unbroken "monotonv, 
superficiality and lack of individuality" of the advertising 
of the popular price stores is the best evidence that store 
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management and advertising management, both, have a 
very fair understanding of their public, and are working 
harmoniously along the lines best calculated to **hold their 
own. ' ' 

To the initiated, however, it is further evidence that 
these stores are practically unanimous in their attitude 
toward the maintenance of their advertising departments, 
and that this attitude is destructive of originality, forbids 
the entrance of personality and deviation from the beaten 
track, and compels adherence to the lines requiring least 
mental and most physical effort. 

It may seem paradoxical, and outsiders may think the 
statement cannot be true; but it is a fact, nevertheless, 
that, on the part of many proprietors, there is feeling akin 
to peevishness toward the entire advertising organization, 
which results in an attitude of semi-hostility toward the 
advertising manager. While they may not have analyzed 
it nor have been able to voice their recognition of it, num- 
berless ad men who have had to deal with the proprietors 
and general managers of department stores will at once 
recognize the truth of this statement. 

And this attitude of semi-hostility is not unnatural. 
What is surprising about it is the fact that the vast 
growth of these stores has not served materially to change 
this attitude. It is easily susceptible of proof, however, 
that this antagonistic attitude is directly responsible for 
the '* monotony, superficiality and lack of individuality'' 
of the advertising we see done in the daily newspapers, 
and this same attitude is responsible for the continuance 



"The greatcBt bargains ever given" come bo often that all superlatives have lost 
much of their advertising efficiency. The statement, it will he oteerved, is limitless. 
This advertisement contains a great deal of selling talk for a large variety of mer- 
chandise. — PhiJadelpliia Record. 
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of disorganized and haphazard endeavor in the entire work 
of the advertising department. 

The reason for saying that this semi-hostile attitude 
of the management toward the advertiser is natural com- 
pels reference to a former statement, that the originators 
of nearly all of the big retail stores were peddlers. En- 
tirely unlettered, but with a shrewd, keen insight into 
human nature, and especially human frailties, these orig- 
inators no doubt felt that it was a stricture upon their 
intelligence when the growth of business and the needs of 
the advertising service made it necessary to engage some- 
one to whip their own attempts at copymaking into some- 
thing like • readable shape. For the man to whom they 
were obliged to pay good, real money, just to make up 
for their own lack of education, they probably entertained 
a genuine hatred. And every dollar they paid him was 
paid reluctantly and grudgingly. 

You must remember that this advertising, like the 
establishment, is a growth. At first a likely clerk was 
called in to help, and not until it became imperatively 
necessary, by reason of volume of work entailed, was it 
considered advisable to have a single individual spend his 
entire time at it, and to draw a weekly pay envelope based 
on such a simple thing as writing ads. 

l?'et, as before shown, the really remarkable thing about 
this attitude is the fact that, notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous increase in advertising expenditure, in many 
cases running from a quarter million dollars to a half 
million dollars annually, this attitude of semi-hostility is 
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Advertisement of a bargain store to reach the populace. The Saturday 

J rices are a little bombastic, but if the values are given the store should 
a big business on this advertisement. — Minneapolis Tribune. 
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still manifested by succeeding generations of managers 
and owners. It exists in the majority of '* Popular Priced 
Stores'' and in practically every one of the '* cheap'' 
stores. 

If you would seek ocular evidence of the truth of this 
statement, it might be interesting to visit the ad men of 
these stores in their workrooms. In a vast majority of 
cases you would find their working quarters dirty, ill kept, 
uncleaned, with tumble-down furniture, bequeathed to the 
ad man when it became too unsightly for use in the offices 
of the management — rooms often hardly large enough to 
permit elbow room, with the naturally attendant disorder 
that characterizes unorganized w^ork. These surroundings 
are necessarily a bar to thought, to brain work, to imagi- 
nation, to self-respect. The work turned out of such a 
workshop could hardh^ be expected to be other than 
'* monotonous, superficial and lacking in individuality." 

But further causes contribute to this same end. This 

« 

same attitude of disrespect for, 6r semi-antagonism to, 
the advertising personnel causes parsimony in its remu- 
neration. The management is at least willing if not eager 
to give the most illiterate buyer or department manager a 
share of the profits his departinent m;ay show at. the end 
of each fiscal year. It can compute the business done by, 
and the stock on hand in, each department and can figure 
to a cent what profit this department . has made. But, 
whether the advertising has been ten thousand dollars or 
a quarter of a million, the adman can show no dollars and 
cents difference between the goods he has bought and the 
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The name plate might be clearer. An Old English name plate is typo- 
graphically out of place for a "Gothic display house," — San Francisco Call. 
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goods he has sold. Hence he is generally consigned to the 
category of *Mead help/' by which the nonproducing 
employes are known, and is denied all participation in 
profits or recognition as a factor in increased volume of 
business. 

Again, this semi-hostile attitude is evident in imwill- 
ingness and refusal to take cognizance of the possibilities 
in a powerful organization, and in the close, keen analysis 
and use of all avenues for business promotion. Once re- 
garded as *Mead help,'' there is slim chance for the adver- 
tiser to surround himself with sufficiently numerous or 
sufficiently intelligent assistants and clerks to get through 
with the vast voliune of work required in any way better 
than the most perfunctory manner. The advertiser is 
pushed and crowded to limits of physical endurance from 
early morning, often until late into the night. A mjTiad 
details that could have been profitably looked after by 
subordinates must, by reason of the lack of subordinates, 
be performed by the ad man himself. Nor is there time 
for discriminative weighing of contributory facts and con- 
ditions upon which the copy might best be based. News- 
papers, in which the bulk of this advertising appears, have 
an unfortunate habit of going to press at a stipulated 
time, of requiring copy at a stipulated time, of requiring 
release of proofs at a stipulated time. And the copy and 
the proofs and the release MUST be on time — every day. 

The resultant conditions are inevitable. The general 
management usurps the authority to declare how much 
advertising shall be done, where it shall appear and how 
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The effectiveness of white lettering on a blaelt baelvground is often 
questioned, but in tiiis ease it gives a strong display. — St. Paul Dispatch. 
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it shall be divided between the departments, with sole 
reference to the showing of such departments from day 
to day. Continuity of idea and constructive campaigning 
are entirely disregarded. Decisions are held up often until 
the last minute, and even later an unexpected or pre- 
viously unconsidered exigency may call for the issuance 
of orders entirely to undo and remodel the day's work, 
although that may entail a night session of the advertiser 
and his entire force. 

^Vhen it is remembered that after he has his orders 
from the management the real work of the advertiser be- 
gins; that thereupon he must marshal his resources for 
the collection of data, the making of illustrations, the 
assembling of many units out of which he must rapidly 
manufacture a presentable entity in the way of an ad, one 
is led to marvel at the capacity for work, for physical 
endurance and nerve resistance of the victim of this 
crowding policy, and admiration rather than criticism 
would be the at least comforting if intangible reward of 
the often unwilling and self-critical producer of this mass 
of ** monotonous, superficial and lacking-in-individuality ' ' 
advertising. 



It must be borne in mind, that tliis is no criticism. This article 
Is purely an analysis and exposition of Department Store Advertising 
as it is. This exposition is not fault-finding, but being an analysis, 
fairly and impartially disclosed, will serve its own purposes of sug- 
gestion to those who give it intelligent consideration. 



Would be clearer with leas heavy lines, which, in conjunction with nuni'irouB small cnts, 
makes the advertisement appear overcrowded. However, considering the great amotmt of 
copy handled, this ad should have brought good results. — St. Paul Dispatch. 



The type display announcing a January clearance sale at the bottom of this 
advertisement is much more effective than the headlines and stands out, in reality, 
more than the ad itself. — St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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Mediocrity Is the Keynote of the Popular Priced Stores 

It cannot be. otherwise when it is remembered that 
mediocrity is the general characteristic of the classes of 
the community which it serves. 

Mediocrity of merchandise, mediocrity of prices, medi- 
ocrity of interior outfitting and displays, mediocrity of 
store service and shopping comforts, mediocrity of govern- 
ing intelligence, mediocrity of subordinate personnel, all 
faithfully mirrored in mediocrity of advertising. 

It is absolutely necessary to understand this fact. The 
advertiser Avho understands this and builds his advertising 
on an intelligent understanding of the conditions will get 
surer results than the advertiser who would make his 
advertising better than its environment, leading his public 
to expect more than the environment is capable of deliver- 
ing. And this latter is a fault often discernible in the 
advertising of the Popular Price Store. Failure to recog- 
nize this condition often leads to overstatement of the real 
excellences of the establishment. Such overstatements 
lead the public to expect more than it receives in niceties 
of service and quality of merchandise. And such general 
overstatement is more quickly recognized for what it is by 
the public than other faults which may creep into the 
advertising. 

Candor, like honesty, is the best advertising policy, and 
in the case of the Popular Price Store, candor should be 
obvious — should be as strong a characteristic as is refine- 
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ment in the ** better '' and *'besf store, or as is the price 
bargain in the *' cheap *' store which we may now consider. 



The Cheap Store Is Entitled to Equal Respect with the 

Best 

Too much emphasis can hardly be given the assertion 
that, when capably and properly occupying its proper 
sphere, the ** cheap'' store is entitled to the same measure 
of respect that is accorded to any other class of store, any 
other institution or organization, or to any individual, 
sanely and squarely meeting the duties and doing the work 
environment prescribes. 

Emphasis should be laid on this fact, because there 
is a widespread disposition among unthinking advertising ' 
critics to pour contempt upon the ** cheap store," with its 
*^ cheap merchandise" and its '* cheap advertising." 

Price is a primal consideration of all that enters into 
the cost of living with 75 per cent of the entire population, 
because 75 per cent of the families of the United States 
must provide for all their needs from incomes of less than 
$3,000 a year, and 55 per cent of the families of the United 
States have less than $1,800 a year with which to meet 
all the exigencies of living and dying; and more than 30 
per cent of all families must live on $15 a week or less. 

It is small wonder, then, that department stores cater- 
ing to this 30 per cent or 55 per cent or 75 per cent of all 
the families outnumber the stores of the higher classes 
two or three to one, and that their advertising, largely 
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dominating the pages of certain classes of newspapers, 
attracts the attention of those who read these papers for 
other reasons as well as of those who read them for 
the ads. 

Those who deride this advertising because it is ** cheap ^' 
simply convict themselves of thoughtlessness, and if they 
are advertising men they convict themselves of ignorance 
of its principles as well. 

To cater to the wants of 75 per cent of all the people, 
notwithstanding their incomes are meager, devolves upon 
someone — ^just as surely as to cater to the wants of 25 per 
cent of the people who are more affluent devolves upon 
someone. 

And he who honestly meets the needs of the laborer 
at $1.50 a day, or the clerk at $2.00 a day, or the mechanic 
at $3.00 a day, is as worthy of respect as he who caters 
to their more fortunate brethren of greater means. 

So long as their advertising is truthful ; so long as they 
avoid ** faking '* and misrepresentation; so long as they 
really give a bigger dollar's worth for a dollar, or as they 
often really do, a dollar's worth for fifty cents, they 
occupy a sphere at least as legitimate as that of any cap- 
tain of any industry, however big. And the advertising, 
if it remains within the lines of truth, is within its legiti- 
mate sphere, no matter how sensationally displayed or 
worded, may be its appeal. 
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Inferior Merchandise Resulting from Fierce Competition 

** Seconds/' when sold as ''seconds" have their legiti- 
mate place in modern trade, and are eagerly sought and 
eagerly bought by millions of people who are willing 
to condone the defect in consideration of the reduced 
price. 

**Job lots/^ ** bankrupt stocks/' ''fire damaged stocks/' 
** railroad wreck'' stocks, "season's close outs," "sample 
lines," "mill ends," all are prolific sources of economy 
to those who would pay much bigger prices for these 
goods under normal conditions of purchase and sale. 

Where they are legitimately offered for what they are^ 
he is a poor sort of creature who would sneer at the 
poor man or the poor woman who avidly takes advan- 
tage of the proffered means of economy. 

Such lines are the legitimate stock in trade of the 
** cheap" stores. Where they are what they claim to be 
and are offered the great bargain hunting percentage 
of the population for what they are, they serve a legiti- 
mate purpose in reducing the cost of living. 



The Abuse of the Bargain is the Curse of the "Cheap'' 
Store 

It is the abuse, rather than the use of such trade 
stimulators, that brings down deserved criticism on the 
"cheap" stores. It is a form of dishonesty that has 
grown all too common, and were it not for the fact that 




Number of items well dispUved. Advertisement is arranged effectively and balances 
properly. — Boston Globe. 
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the poorer people need the cheap stores, must patronize 
them even if mindful of *^ caveat emptor '* (let the buyer 
beware), would lead to the rapid downfall of many seem- 
ingly prosperous department stores whose management 
is guilty of wilful, flagrant and continued faking and 
misrepresentation along these lines. 

So insistent is the demand for a showing of increased 
business by the management of these stores; so persistent 
is the greed for more and more business, more and more 
growth, more and more profit; so sharp and so keen is 
the competitive scrambling for an advantage, no matter 
at what sacrifice of honor or decent self respect, that 
abuses of widespread character have been fostered imder 
this condition. 

The innocent consumer is only a collateral sufferer, 
however. The consumer, oftener than otherwise, gets 
his money's worth. The faking lies in trying to make 
him believe he has gotten more than his -money's worth. 

When the '* cheap" store offers a genuine bunch of 
** seconds,'' a real ^'job lot," bona fide **mill ends," an 
indisputable ** bankrupt stock" and a sure-enough smoke- 
laden *^fire sale," there are real and legitimate savings 
in which the purchasing consumers may take genuine 
satisfaction. 

But when such sales ^re **faked"; when they have 
no foundation in fact, or when, under the manipulation 
of smart but dishonest merchandisers the real bargains 
are mixed up with a lot of other and far inferior mer- 
chandise which the ignorant are as liable to buy as the 
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real; when, in short, under cover of what on its face is 
legitimate, he palms off merchandise that is, at least 
comparatively, worthless, condemnation of the store and 
of the advertising cannot be too severe. 

This sort of merchandising leads to the adulteration 
of food products. 

This sort of merchandising fosters false and mis- 
leading labeling. 

This sort of merchandising backs up the manufac- 
turers of trashy merchandise under the guise of standard 
qualities. 

This sort of merchandising is the fountain of substi- 
tution of inferior for well known br£tnds. 

This sort of merchandising encourages imitatioiis 
which grade rankly below the imitated. 

False Values Are Often Advertised 

Much merchandise primarily manufactured to deceive 
is thereupon ofi'ered by the ** cheap'' stores as follows: 

*^Worth'' $2.50, for 98c. 

^*Worth'' $1.00, for 49c. 

*^ Worth" $10.00 for $4.98. 

^^ Worth'/ $15.00, for $7.49. 
When the fact is, that it would be worth the values 
claimed if it were the genuine article represented, instead 
of a base imitation for which the advertised price is a 
fair and very profitable valuation so far as cost of pro- 
duction is concerned. As said before, the consiuner gets 



Rather monntonoiis in appearance, \et each item is w.tll brought out 
i diaplavwi.— Tilt; Louisville Times. 
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his money's worth, but he is deceived nevertheless into 
the belief that he has gotten more than his money's 
worth. 

And the merchandiser contents his conscience with 
the reflection that in so far as actual value is concerned 
the *^ victim *' has gotten all he paid for. 

The other practice of intermingling legitimate bar- 
gains with inferior goods is even more reprehensible 
because thereby the consumer is deceived to his actual 
financial loss. 

For instance: a fashionable clothier suffers a fire loss. 
The imderwriters dispose of the entire stock to a ^* cheap *' 
store, which in its most sensational manner proceeds to 
whet the public appetite for a great bargain sale. ^' Suits 
that retailed for $30 will be sold for $15, suits that sold 
for $40 will be sold for $20, etc.'' Then this merchan- 
diser mixes with this purchase every old, **dead munber'' 
in his own stock. Further, he buys a lot of cheap suits 
that w^ould* naturally retail for $10 and $12, which he 
also mixes in, sometimes even substituting the house 
labels which he acquired with the fire damaged stock. 
And when, in the crush and the crowd the sale is over, 
he has realized an inordinate profit, not alone on his fire 
purchase, but on the mixed-in goods, which brought more 
than their regular retail value from those who had been 
deceived, this sort of merchandiser pats himself on the 
back for ** putting one over'' to the great profit of the 
house. 

Nevertheless, all ** cheap stores" are not so conducted, 




The idea of Btabilitv may be conveyed bv the pillars, but it is a question 
jf the space devoted to them could not be utilized to better advantaue —The 
Boston Globe. '^ 
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all "bargain sales" are not "faked," and many really 
important and valuable economies are daily and legiti- 
mately offered by the *' cheap'* stores. Many avenues 
are open to watchful buyers for effecting purchases on 
which the consumer really saves handsomely. 

If the merchant could onlv stifle his inordinate demand 
for bigness and a daily showing of '^increases''; if he 
could ever experience content with a reasonable showing 
of a reasonable profit without comparing the sales with 
**the same day last year"; if, in short, he were sanely 
honest, instead of insanely greedy, the abuses mentioned 
would cease. 

But this would be asking the merchant to be a better 
man than the rest of the business world — big and little — 
and therefore it would be asking more of him than is 
asked of those who rank above him in the social and 
financial scales. 



^'Cheapness'' Is the Keynote of the Cheap Stores 

They may be ever so big, they may be housed in 
giant masses of steel and granite, they may do many 
millions of dollars business every year, they may be a 
fiscal force in the community, yet the inevitable logic 
of environment holds them to a certain plane of life. 

Marble wainscotings, mahogany fixtures, scintillating 
lights, art windows, floors, counters, store signs, window 
displays, all are evidences of lavish outlay, expensive 
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operation and striving for effect, yet they are all as 
inevitably cheap, as befits their sphere of operations. 

Elevator starters and operators may be uniformed, 
but that the uniforms are often ragged and dirty will 
pass unnoticed to managers and customers alike. 

** Sales ladies'' may -chew gum or ** chew the rag'' 
from morn till night, and may pertly exercise their native 
gift of repartee if chided. 

Salesmen mav chew tobacco, or breathe the fumes 
of recent imbibition in the faces of their would-be cus- 
tomers with only an occasional cleaning out after some 
more than ordinarilv noticeable outbreak. 

Floor managers may shriek their orders and publicly 
scold their charges without being noticed by the hurrying 
throngs who care for only the conservation of their time 
and their savings. 

The general management has too many other more 
weighty cares in the constant scrutiny of stock sheets and 
profit sheets to give more than an occasional order govern- 
ing these minor details of store conduct. 

And the advertising, inevitably, faithfully presents 
these aspects to the public. But the public that patron- 
izes the ** cheap" store does not see it. It sees only 
the price and the bargain and cares nothing for the 
** rhetoric." That other public, which could see it, doesn't 
patronize the cheap stores and only occasionally may 
read its ads. But the advertising expert reads them 
and is filled with a burning ambition to improve them, 
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lunnindful of the fact that if he did improve them they 
wouldn't fit the store and would be abortive. 

For who patronizes the cheap store in a big city 
and reads its ads? 

Thousands upon thousands of foreign laborers' and 
mechanics' families who can read glaring price figures 
but whose literary taste ends at that point. 

Other thousands upon thousands of native laborers' 
and mechanics' families, who are too deeply absorbed 
in ** tongue and oxtail soup to make both ends meet" 
to give heed to more than the price figures on the pants 
for little Johnnie, the shoes for little Mary or the 20 
pounds of sugar for 98 cents. 

Other thousands of clerks and the army of indiffer- 
ently employed hangers-on of the industrial world, always 
on the move and never more than a week's pay to the 
good. 

Other thousands upon thousands of families, sturdy, 
frugal, painstakingly saving, putting every possible dollar 
into the savings bank and supplying even a crying need 
only when a chance is offered to supply it with a bargain. 

Other thousands upon thousands who could spend 
more foj their mundane needs but whose somewhat 
better incomes are frittered away in the myriad amuse- 
ment, entertainment and refreshment facilities of a big city. 

And thousands upon thousands of more or less de- 
tached women and girls, whose bravery of show must 
be in keeping with every foible of fashion in general 
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A clean, attractive setting in keeping with the merchandise offered for sale. — Louisville 
Times. 
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effect, imiaindful of the fact that its price ticket cries 
aloud to even the most casual observer. 

These are the groups that make up a majority of 
big city populations. Their needs are as certain and as 
real as the needs of all other groups, and the price of 
their needs gives them more concern than the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, than the fortifying of the 
Panama canal, than driving the crooks and bosses from 
the parties, or than the reprehensibility of race suicide, 
with news about which the less important, **the inci- 
dental columns'' of the newspapers may be filled without 
commanding so much as a glance. 

And the advertising of the ^* cheap'- stores meets these 
groups of people on this plane. To attempt to meet them 
on any other would be futile. The advertising is in the 
main well and shrewdly done and brings the desired 
results. Where it is manipulated by a dishonest mer- 
chant alone can it be the proper object of a sneer or just 
criticism. 



Big Stores in Local or Detached Centers 

In some of the largest cities there are big department 
stores doing millions of business annually, notwithstand- 
ing thej^ are located far from the usual **down town" 
or **up town" centers or the ** shopping districts." 

In virtually every instance these stores owe their 
opportunity for existence to a segregated ^^foreign ele- 
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ment" or the massing of many mixed nationalities in 
certain districts. 

The importance of these foreign settlements is apt to 
be underestimated by those who fail closely to study 
social conditions or the complex subdivisions making up 
a metropolitan population. And because their impor- 
tance is usually imderestimated by the managements of 
big stores, opportunity is afforded those who do under- 
stand these foreign populations to build up large retail 
establishments in the midst of their homes, with ability 
to compete at most points with the largest ** cheap stores'' 
of the regular shopping center. 

These foreign populations come from Europe (mostly) 
and whether they come from cities or from rural dis- 
tricts, their foreign habit is to trade at the neighborhood 
stores, because the big department stores are practically 
unknown in their native lands. 

These foreign populations hold more or less tenaciously 
to the traditions of the fatherland, and by massing in 
certain centers, keeping up acquaintance with their own 
kind, forming societies and clubs for their own kind and 
encouraging local theatres and amusements appealing to 
their familiar or traditional emotions and sensibilities, 
preserve a sort of racial entity. 

Because of the almost universal inability of the man- 
agements of the ** cheap'' department stores to realize 
the importance of thorough organization of their adver- 
tising departments, the unorganized efforts to win the 
trade of these foreign peoples are naturally unsuccessful. 
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And thus this short-sighted policy, previously alluded to 
as ''semi-hostility'* toward the advertising manager, is 
directly responsible for the growth of big localized stores 
to meet the wants and cater to the idiosyncrasies of 
foreign populations. These number sometimes into the 
hundreds of thousands, and support local retail centers 
and shopping districts within walking distance of their 
homes in which they spend millions of dollars annually. 

Exactly as has been heretofore shown in connection 
with the other three classes of department stores — ^that 
they pursue the tactics and policies forced upon them 
by the character of their clientele, so department stores 
grow to large proportions and financial success in these 
detached centers, because they intelligently work along 
the lines of least resistance. 

Germans, Poles, Bohemians, Hungarians, Slavs, Finns, 
Lithuanians, Scandinavians, Austrians, will be found mo- 
nopolizing immense residence districts. French, Italians 
and Greeks will be found segregated in another quarter. 
Race traditions and intuitions are strong with all of them, 
and with most of them the family relation is a stronger 
tie than with the modern Anglo-Saxons. 

Based on the philosophy of this condition the local 
stores employ clerks speaking all the different languages 
of the district, familiar with the impulses of the various 
elements because they are themselves a part of them, 
intimatelv associated with their needs and their methods 
of supplying those needs. Fostering the racial social 
instincts, these big shops as well as the little ones in the 



Good Bub-lieadB which feature properly the Various articles for sale. 
— The Boston Globe, 
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Ipcal centers, are open for business evenings, and after 
supper they become a sort of social center towards which 
the population converges for mutual interchange of such 
amenities as make for continuance of cordial relations. 

Wonderfully interesting are these localities and their 
inhabitants to those who would studv man as a concrete 
proposition ; but we can deal with him here only as a 
subject for commercial exploitation. 

The advertising of these stores is largely local, although 
instances there are where their growth and importance 
are sufficient to warrant the use to some extent of the 
daily papers printed in English. 

Largely, however, their advertising is confined to cir- 
culars and handbills. These usually imitate and follow 
to a certain extent the page ads of the ** cheap'' centrally 
located department stores, being usually of newspaper 
size, two and often four pages, and issued at regular 
intervals, which make them part of the routine of life 
in their localities. They are circulated gratuitously and 
efiiciently. Often they are printed wholly or in part in 
foreign languages. They are illustrated and written im- 
derstandingly in relation to the conditions required to 
be met, and they are unique in that they bring a ready 
response — which can seldom be said of such advertise- 
ments when thrown out by the inefficient advertising 
organizations of the centrally located stores. 
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Sympathetic Understanding Is the Keynote of the Lo* 
calized Department Stores 

Languages, customs, habits, foibles, needs and asso- 
ciations are all sjonpathetically interwoven with store 
conduct, rendering the establishments congenial to the 
various groups. Differences are met with toleration and 
respect. Peculiarities that would cause them the embar- 
rassment of obvious comment and often unconcealed mirth 
on the part of the undisciplined **help'' in the **down 
town'' store are met with sympathetic understanding in 
the local store. What would seem grotesque to the pert 
** saleslady'' down town is regarded as natural in the 
local store where the clerks are "to the manor bom." 
Instead of the cold indifference or supercilious and some- 
times roughly uncouth attitude of the ** floor manager'* 
of the big "cheap" store, the customer is met with a 
warm greeting, often in his native tongue, pleasantries 
and "joshes" are interchanged understandingly and the 
customer is made to feel that he is appreciated, is wel- 
come, is desired: and he makes himself at home. 

That this valuable trade is kept away from the big 
"cheap" stores is due largely, if not entirely, to the same 
shortsighted policy of the management which refuses to 
deal with the advertising department as worthy of intel- 
ligent organization on a basis of generous remuneration, 
and compels a single ad man, or sometimes an ad man 
with a single assistant, to grind out the work of half a 
dozen, and to leave entirely undone the intelligent analysis 
of possibilities and the organization of a constructive 
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force for the promotion of business through untouched 
avenues for expansion by scientific publicity. 

* 4t * 

^^ Waste'' in Advertising 

Although the original advertiser, like the original 
tradesman, was a faker, both trade and advertising have 
grown away from the period of charlatanry and both 
are firmly established on a basis of decent respect for 
human rights. The advertising fraternity — comprising 
hundreds of thousands of more or less ephemeral and 
superficial philosophers and theorists — is too prone to 
declare that advertising, just by itself and just because 
it is advertising, is the modern miracle worker of the 
business world. Their attitude is well illustrated by the 
song which they sing with enthusiastic gusto in their 
clubs and social gatherings. 

"It pays to advertise, becaase 
It pays to advertise. " 

And it is small cause for wonder that the man who 
pays his own money for advertising — ** casts it on the 
waters," as he so often does, with only the hope of a 
profit ** after many days,'* should hesitate as he views 
the evidences of misplaced confidence afforded by great 
masses of advertising at the present day. Ill-judged use 
of medium, ill-judged appeals to ill-understood people, 
ill-timed and ill-considered campaigns, with ill-assimilated 
merchandise, all are evidences to the careful and thought- 
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ful business man who studies the conservation as well as 
the expansion of his finances, that vast sums are wasted 
so far as the advertiser's profits are concerned, although 
these sums have served mankind in general by their 
generous circulation through various avenues of publicity. 
While gratifying advances have been made in various 
directions toward the more intelligent expenditure of 
advertising money, the system under which the expendi- 
tures are made remains fundamentally wrong. Too much 
money is still spent in haphazard fashion under the per- 
suasion of glib-tongued but entirely biased solicitors for 
every possible avenue of publicity under the sun. Bias 
of some sort is the moving impulse behind most adver- 
tising, while too little advance has been made in the 
direction of scientific analysis and organization. 

There is a remedy for this evil, but conditions, not 
remedies, are under dlscassion. 

The department store, along with the national adver- 
tiser, is the victim of these conditions, which may be 
elucidated by consideration of how the advertising of 
the several classes of stores is done. 



The Advertising Organization in the ''Best'' and 
''Better" Stores, or the "Style and Quality" Shops. 

Speaking of stores of the first magnitude — ^those in the 
largest cities, whose annual business mounts well up into 
the millions — ^the "Style and Quality" shops, or "Best" 
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and ** Better^' stores, are comparatively few in number, 
and, as we have seen previously, ** Refinement*' is the key- 
note of their entire system of operation, store policy and 
service. This is true not only of the points at which they 
touch the customer, but is equally apparent in the business 
intercoiu'se of their entire personnel, from the general man- 
agement to the wagon boys. 

Refinement and crowding are necessarily at variance. 
The overcrowded store must lose its air of refinement. 
An overcrowded display of merchandise must necessarily 
lose an air of dignity and gentility. And overcrowded 
employes — that is, employes overcrowded with work — of 
whom is demanded more than can be performed with due 
and deliberate attention to detail — will quickly lose that 
equability of temper and poise of bearing which is neces- 
sary to round out and sjTnmetrize the general atmosphere 
of refinement these ** Style and Quality'' shops demand. 

It is only because the general management of these 
stores fullv imderstands this fact, that the refinement of 
these shops — actual or apparent — ^is possible. 

It works itself out in the advertising department, first 
of all in the amplitude of the expenditure for the perfec- 
tion of the advertising organization itself. No store cares 
to have its actual figures published, but it may be fair 
to assume for the sake of example that the stores con- 
sidered under this head spend annually a quarter of a 
million dollars for advertising (some actually spend double 
that amount). From 10 to 15 per cent of the total adver- 
tising expenditure of these "Best and Better" stores (few 
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in number) is paid in the shape of salaries to the indi- 
viduals responsible for its execution and results, approxi- 
mately as follows: 

One Advertising Manager — who is an experienced mer- 
chandiser, who initiates and directs the general movement 
of the advertising in confoimity with his knowledge of 
merchandise movements, the needs of the seasons and 
the needs of the hour as divulged by constant scrutiny 
of stocks and collaboration with heads of departments as 
well as the general management, of which he is a part. 

The necessity for closest intimacy with merchandise, 
from its inception to its sale, is recognized fully by this 
advertising manager, and by the stores which employ his 
services. lie is directly involved in many purchases and 
in methods for improving qualities, decreasing costs and 
increasing profits. He is in close touch with sources of 
supply, often accompanying buyers on their trips, and 
making at least one annual trip to Europe for personal 
contact with style centers, producers and originators. And 
he thereupon develops naturally into an originator him- 
self. That he needs widest knowledge is recognized and 
opportunity to acquire it is freely given. 

Prom three to six copywriters or assistants of various 
degrees of experience are under the supervision of this 
advertising manager, and both sexes are generally repre- 
sented. Certain sections or departments are assigned to 
these writers, who thus become expert in a restricted 
sense, and whose intelligence covers the actual facts of 
the merchandise and its possibilities for exploitation. 
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A booklet man, also under the jurisdiction of the ad- 
vertising manager, has several assistants; and to this 
force is assigned responsibility for circulars, letters, invi- 
tations, booklets, pamphlets, brochures, and their effective 
distribution as well as effective production. 

A clerical force — which keeps the advertising records, 
as a whole, and their distribution among the departments, 
secures and maintains mailing lists in a constant system 
of revision. 

Artists — of both sexes, for illustration of advertising 
and booklets, are on the paj^roU of this department, either 
for all their time, part time, or on a basis of *' piece 
work'' for drawings actually made. 

Shoppers — are jointly under the control of this depart- 
ment and that of the merchandiser, to both of whom their 
reports are made. 

Thus is provided a system, broad enough intelligently 
to cover its field, and strong enough to analyze, to 
sift, to tabulate, to record and to use every avenue for 
business promotion: also with sufficient authority to pro- 
ceed on its own initiative to the carrying out of measures 
which analysis and proper study have shown to possess 
the elements of productiveness. 

It is notable that only in these stores with such an 
organization, is there to be found intelligent, sustained 
and constructive campaigning in retail advertising. In 
all the lower orders of department stores, lacking in this 
effectiveness, thoroughness and amplitude of advertising 
organization, constructive or sustained campaigning is 
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entirely lacking. This is of necessity true, because in 

these stores of lesser caliber there is no organization with 

authority and money to undertake or conduct work of this 
order. 



The Advertising Organization of the ' 'Popular Price" 

Stores 

proceeds on the lines which have been previously shown 
to control the management of these stores, viz.; ** Medi- 
ocrity. '^ This term is used impersonally. It implies no 
stigma. It simply records the facts and names the middle 
ground between the '* cheap stores" on the one hand and 
the ** ultras" on the other. 

Instead of a supervising advertising intelligence, direct- 
ing a force of subordinates and evolving ways and means, 
we find in these popular price stores that the general man- 
agement assumes the direction of the advertising, usually, 
but not always, admitting the so-called advertising man- 
ager to its councils and giving heed to his sugges- 
tions according to their idea of the correctness of his 
conclusions. 

In a fair proportion of these stores the advertising 
manager is permitted knowledge of voliune of business 
done and its distribution, but the purpose is usually shown 
to give him as little definite information as possible. 

The advertising expenditure of these stores equals, 
and sometimes exceeds, that of the *' style and quality" 
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shops, but instead of 10 to 15 per cent of the advertising 
being spent on the organization, there is apt to be only 
from 2 to 5 per cent thus used, resulting in an organization 
about as follows: 

One advertising manager, who is also chief 
copy writer and superintendent of details. 

One to three assistants, of whom one is a 
woman typist. 

One to three boys — for general work as 
messengers, file keepers, etc. 

One artist — (sometimes, and oftener none) 
for general work on illustrations that do not 
^ require special talent. 

Upon this force devolves the entire work of assem- 
bling the copy, writing or editing the advertisements, 
reading and correcting proofs, keeping records or provid- 
ing data for records to the auditing department and attend- 
ing to every detail of newspaper, circular, booklet and 
other advertising. 

Bear in mind that the total amount of advertising 
expenditure equals or exceeds that done by the larger 
organization heretofore described, although less is spent 
on booklets and more in newspapers. 

It becomes at once evident that the work turned out 
by this latter organization must of necessity be inferior 
in many respects to that turned out by the former. 

In the first place, this organization lacks authoritative 
initiative. Instead of planning, it is subject to the im- 
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perative orders of the general management. This organi- 
zation cannot plan, because it cannot carry out plans ex- 
cept subject to countermand or alteration from various 
sources. And these sources do not give exclusive or con- 
secutive study to advertising, being governed by varying 
conditions from day to day. The advertising proclaims 
this condition by its lack of continuity of thought and the 
lack of campaigning. 

The conditions thrust upon this department therefore, 
are, briefly, as follows: 

Approximate schedules for a week's advertising, cov- 
ering all the newspapers to be used, with the amounts to 
be used in each, are approved by the general management. 

The departments to be advertised, with approximate 
amount for each, are designated by the general manage- 
ment, at the last moment possible under the newspaper 
rules for acceptance of copy. Thereupon the advertising 
department issues its requisitions for copy; the department 
managers, often unprepared, must furnish the items to be 
advertised, together with samples of the merchandise; 
artists must be called to prepare such illustrations as are 
necessary; the lady typist must get busy transcribing and, 
at the same time, crudely editing the items furnished; 
the advertising manager must be examining the merchan- 
dise and comparing it with the descriptions as to quality, 
value, selling points and price; he must also, at the same 
time, be planning the general typographic and illustrative 
effects to appear in the advertisement, and assistants must 
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be adapting designated portions to the various newspapers 
to be used. 

All this is going on simultaneously with the reading 
of first proofs of previously prepared ads by the same 
force, and second or revised proofs of other previously 
prepared ads by the same force, the correction of errors 
made by artists, the making of new cuts to replace un- 
satisfactory ones, and often the changing, completely, of 
certain sections for weather reasons or other reasons, at 
the command of the general management. 

It will be seen thus, that the general atmosphere of 
the advertising department of these stores is that of 
nervous haste, excitement, confusion and lack of time for 
careful thought upon or digestion of the work in hand. 

There are just enough people in such an organization 
to rush through the needed work within reasonable hours, 
but the work done necessarily bears the impress of the 
conditions under which it is executed — ^mediocrity of ex- 
pression, illustration and design — and lack of purpose. 

Withal, it is remarkably good advertising — often clever, 
often original and usually productive. When the condi- 
tions of its creation are understood, this advertising stands 
as an achievement worthy of unstinted praise for its pro- 
ducers; for it 'argues an intelligence and a capacity for 
quick decision and quick, constant action, which designate 
its producers as men of capacity and skill. 

Interwoven with this work, and produced by the same 
force, is considerable desultory preparation of circulars 
and booklets, which in their general tenor and in their 
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method of distribution bear the same stamp of unorganized 
effort. 



The Advertising Organization of the Cheap Stores 

requires an elastic stretch of imagination to be given the 
name of ** organization ' ' at all. It conforms to the gen- 
erally cheap atmosphere of the entire store, in what it 
produces; and what it produces is the inevitable and nat- 
ural result of the conditions under which it operates. 

The *' cheap'' store, as has been previously shown, does 
business on the *'day to day'' or **hand to mouth" basis. 
The same lack of organization which marks its stocks of 
merchandise, fluctuating and entirely changing constantly 
under the impetus of ''job lot," ''bankrupt stock," "fire 
sale," and other similar purchases; the same lack of 
organization which marks a constantly changing personnel 
in floorwalkers, salespeople, and subordinate help; the 
same lack of organization which entails a nervous unrest 
upon all responsible people on its payroll ; seasons of night 
work often of long duration, for assembling, sorting and 
marking the steady stream of special purchases — entails 
also a constant scramble and grabbing for temporary and 
personal advantage. A ceaseless effort on the part of the 
management to "put one over" on the buyers, on the part 
of the buyers to "put one over" on the management, is 
evident in the work of the lone star who is responsible for 
what appears in the newspapers under the store caption. 
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The advertising organization of the "cheap stores" 
consists of an ad writer, sometimes with an assistant and 
sometimes without, sometimes with a typist and sometimes 
without, always with a boy, usually half-grown, as a gen- 
eral utility helper as well as messenger. 

Upon this ** organization ' ' devolves the whipping into 
shape of as much newspaper advertising as is done by 
either of the other classes of stores already referred to. 
And as an exponent of the ** strenuous life,'' it will be 
readily seen that this *' organization'' stands well toward 
the top of the list. It lacks power of initiative and all 
authority. All that is expected of it is to grind, grind, 
grind, ceaselessly at a constant stream of sensational news- 
paper announcements — to assemble copy from a horde of 
rushed, excited, and more or less im willing, buyers; to 
devise startling illustrations, and, if possible, more start- 
ling headlines and introductions, for the ''unparalleled," 
''colossal," "marvelous," "momentous," "gigantic," "seur 
sational," "stupendous," "inconceivable," "superhuman" 
pm-chases and master strokes of merchandising which are 
the features of the cheap store's business conduct; to read 
and correct proofs, with the responsibility for errors on 
the buyers; the devising of new ways to use rules and 
borders and "boxes" and startling black and white effects; 
to prepare and carry a stock of "headings and introduc- 
tions" which may be made to fit unexpected exigencies 
at the last moment before going to press; to be constantly- 
on the jump, from 7 in the morning usually until well into 
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the night, to see that as little as possible in a myriad of 
details goes wrong. 

All this is paid for out of 1 to 2 per cent of the entire 
amount spent for advertising. It is axiomatic with the 
''cheap'' stores to spend ''Millions for advertising, but 
not a cent which can be saved for tribute to the man who 
prepares it.'' The "ad man" is the packhorse for the 
general management, the victim of its general policy of 
crowding all help to the limit of endurance. He would ' 
be dispensed with altogether, his work done without pay 
by the buyers, if it were not necessary to have someone 
to see that no glaring evidences of illiteracy get into the 
public prints. 

Yet, this advertising is among the most directly pro- 
ductive of all department store advertising. It appeals 
to the bargain needs of the bulk of every large population. 
It appeals to great masses who would fail to respond to 
a conservative presentation of merchandise facts. It ap- 
peals to a large foreign element which understands the 
emphasis of the exaggerated sensational headlines, and 
which is accustomed in the fatherland to haggle over every 
purchase. It appeals to a large section of population which 
is suspicious of politeness and is accustomed to rough treat- 
ment at the hands of merchants. And it offers a constant 
ray of hope for savings in the purchase of actually needed 
goods on the part of the great mass of workers and impe- 
cunious, upon whom devolves the dire necessity to make 
every dollar do its utmost duty. 
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The only just criticism to make of this advertising and 
this store-keeping, is its tendency to exaggeration and un- 
truthfulness — its willingness to take dishonest advantage 
of the crying needs of the class to which it caters. It is a 
relic of old-time business methods and will thrive as long 
as human conditions keep the majority of the people on 
the brink of indigence. 

The Advertising Organization of the Neighborhood 

Department Stores 

consists usually of a single ad writer, whose lines are cast 
largely in the same mold as those of the '*ad man'' of the 
cheap stores, but less strenuous and nerve-racking because 
of the lesser amount of work required to be done. And the 
salary paid to this ad writer is merely nominal in com- 
parison with the amount of business done by the house. 

These stores, in fact, partake more of the character 
of smaller shops whose proprietors prepare their own ad- 
vertising "w^hen they have time/' 

It must be borne in mind that this presenta- 
tion of the subject of Department Store Ad- 
vertising is not a criticism. The writer is 
moved simply to a presentation of facts and 
conditions. The reader must remember this 
when reference to the conditions in certain 
classes of stores may appear to savor of criti- 
cism. What may appear like criticism is alto- 
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gether inferential and arises in the minds of 

a 

the reader because the conditions depicted 
may be at variance with preconceived notions 
of business and advertising ethics. It is 
well to warn the reader against a frame of 
mind or thought which may savor of contemp- 
tuousness. Proper study and analjrsis of this 
subject requires an unbiased mind, ready to 
look every situation squarely in the face. Un- 
less this is done, erroneous conclusions wUl 
be reached. It is because of the failure to 
approach the subject of business and adver- 
tising in this judicial frame of mind that so 
much of folly and error creeps into business 
practice and advertising copy. No analysis 
in any of the exact sciences is correct unless 
it embraces every ingredient of the subject 
analyzed. And in the study of advertising 
care should be taken to overlook none of the 
factors which may make for success or failure. 
This, and this alone, is the attitude toward 
the subject of Department Store Advertising 
in all of the foregoing, and will be the attitude 
in all that follows. 

Enough has been shown in the foregoing about the 
basis on which advertising for Department Stores is done 
to show the causes which underlie its various or differing 
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characteristics. As nothing exists without a cause, adver- 
tising copy as it appears under the various firm or cor- 
poration headings in the newspapers has been shown to 
be the effect of certain causes — certain human impulses in 
groups of population and certain conditions under which 
merchants operate to make money from the needs of these 
groups. 

Enough has also been shown here and elsewhere in this 
work to prove that criticism of Department Store adver- 
tising **copy,'' except in certain particulars (such as the 
over-frequent use of grandiloquent terms for instance) 
and of any other advertising **copy'' cannot be logically 
indulged without intimate knowledge on the part of the 
critic of the conditions under which such advertising 
**copy'' was produced, and of the business or merchandise 
and merchandising methods which it purports to represent. 

In submitting or publishing in this connection ex- 
amples of Department Store advertising copy, no criti- 
cisms will be indulged; for to criticise without this abso- 
lute knowledge would at once destroy the cogency of the 
entire argument. 

But, once the reader has absorbed the intent and mean- 
ing of the analysis of conditions which has previously been 
given, these examples of advertising will carry their own 
lesson and will, in conjunction with this analysis, form an 
interesting basis of study and instruction. 

If it has shown one thing more plainly than another, 
the foregoing analysis has shown that the pursuit of ad- 
vertising is something fundamentally far deeper than the 
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mere production of ^^eopy;'' that * ^ ad vertising copy^^ in- 
deed is an incident of advertising rather than purely 
advertising. 

It appears to be an altogether prevalent notion, evi- 
denced by the entire advertising movement and practice, 
that advertising (whether of Department Stores or of 
anything else) is merely the preparation of copy and the 
observance of certain elementary principles of display. 
The prevalence of this idea is evidenced by the ease with 
which correspondence schools turn out hordes of ''fin- 
ished" advertisers from a three months' or six months' 
course. It is in further evidence by the great mass 
of advertising that appears in every form of publicity 
medium, which bears on its face, to the observing business 
man, the stamp of ill-digested or incomplete understand- 
ing of conditions of populace, merchandise and merchan- 
dising. This is the result of the rather common practice 
of intrusting the preparation of advertising to youthful 
and ambitious wielders of the pen, who have come but 
little if anv into contact with conditions of life and the 
facts of life; and this little usuallv in a restricted or 
narrow circle. 

The selling of merchandise is a trading upon the needs 
or impulses of human beings. The advertising for the sale 
of merchandise is the public attempt to bring the salient 
facts of the merchandise into the view of those who have 
the needs; or to arouse a sense of the need; or to arouse 
the impulse to supply the need; or to create a feeling of 
the need where such feeling may be lacking. To do this 
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intelligently and effectively, with a minimum of wasted 
effort and misspent money, is the only sane policy in busi- 
ness practice. 

It follows, conclusively, that to prepare this advertis- 
ing copy and to secure the greatest results with the least 
loss of effort requires the broadest and deepest understand- 
ing of human ^* springs of action;'' either on the part of the 
one directly preparing the copy or of the one who directs 
its preparation and censors the effort, whether in manu- 
script, proof, typography or illustration. 

This breadth of knowledge and depth of understand- 
ing can follow only upon contact, observation and ex- 
perience, and then only in the case of one temperamentally 
adjusted to its teachings and capable of its absorption. 

The mature business man, who has fought his way 
through the vicissitudes of business life, is a much safer 
guide to what should enter into advertising copy, no mat- 
ter how much he may lack the ability to put it there, than 
is the yoimg and impulsive candidate for the ad writer's 
position. Youth is impatient of restraint in this as in other 
directions and is prone to insist that it ** knows more in a 
minute than the 'old man' knows in a week" about how to 
advertise. And it cannot be too emphatically borne in upon 
the consciousness of him who pays the bills, that it is most 
important of all that whatever writing is done, should be 
done on a basis of profound understanding of human and 
business conditions, rather than upon the cutest or acutest 
ability to wield words. 

When a business has grown to the point where its ad- 
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vertising is of suflBcient volume to require superintend- 
ence, it follows that this superintendence should equal, 

or if possible exceed (in experience), that of the man who 

pays the bills. Yet, the conunon practice is to entrust it 

to help which can be obtained most cheaply — to the writer 

who will accept the smallest remuneration, or to the 

agency which will make the deepest cut in the generally 

accepted rate. It is smaU cause for wonder, then, that so 

much advertising ^*copy^^ fails to fulfill its mission and 

that so much advertising is placed in mediums which are 

not positively known to be the best for getting results 

from whatever copy may be used. 

Bringing this rather general argmnent down to the 
concrete subject before us, the Department Store, we find 
the same conditions. Except in a very few — the ^^Best 
and Better^' stores — we have already seen that there is 
practical unanimity in failure to effect an organization 
which can bring to the advertising the benefits of business 
experience and systematic, continuous analysis. 

The merchants and merchandisers insist that their 
business experience makes them the natural dictators of 
what shall be advertised and how it shall be advertised 
They further argue that their experience is all-suflBcient, 
and that it need not be supplemented by similar experi- 
ence of the ad man. They argue that the ad man's equip- 
ment is suflScient if it embraces a fair knowledge of the 
correct use of English and a thorough knowledge of print- 
ing and engraving technique. And to a man of this lim- 
ited equipment it follows that they expect to pay only a 
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nominal salary. That, in pursuance of this policy very 
few Department Stores are realizing all the possibilities 
of profit which they might derive from a broadly organ- 
ized advertising department follows as a matter of course. 

Advertising **copy'' cannot be correctly regarded as 
something apart or separate from the merchandise or 
business practice, yet it is largely so regarded by most 
Department Stores. 

To write ^*copy'' requires no very great talent or ex- 
j)erience. To ** advertise" a big business most profitably 
for the least outlay requires broad and deep experience, 
and possession of that faculty which in a journalist is 
described as **a nose for news'' — ^the facult}^ which intui- 
tively finds and selects the fitting expression and fitting 
medium at the fitting moment. 

In the grinding out of advertising copy the Depart- 
ment Store usually divides the responsibility. It places 
the responsibility for selection of merchandise to be ad- 
vertised and mediums to be used, upon the general man- 
agement, which has a very keen but very narrow knowl- 
edge of merchandise and merchandising. And it places 
the responsibility for the copy on one who has a very 
keen but usually narrow perception of the limitations of 
**copy." The inevitable result is the product of two nar- 
row views, and a failure to reap adequate rewards, or the 

fullest possible returns. 

In the case of those stores which have had the fore- 
sight to combine in the advertising department the knowl- 
edge of merchandise, knowledge of copy making and 
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knowledge of human springs of action, we see the fullest 
development, of forceful, virile, original, diversified and 
resultf ul advertising. 

And this brings to view another of the features of 
Department Store copy — ^the quite general imitation of 
the advertising style and expressions of the successful 
stores, applied to other stores of different caliber, whose 
merchandise and methods they do not fit. And this imi- 
tation brings about many ludicrous situations which are 
little short of burlesque or travesty on advertising rightly 
understood and intelligently conducted. 

Understanding of Human Impulses the Basis of Adver- 
tising, Character of Display and Selection of Mediums. 

In the preceding analysis of the different grades of De- 
partment Stores and different grades of advertising it 
has been conclusively shown that these are based on dif- 
ferent groups of city populations, with widely differing 
and often diametrically opposite impulses and springs 
of action. 

That this is not widely or generally imderstood, and 
that too little thought is given to the possibilities of its 
study, is shown by the following quotation from a recent 
issue of the monthly magazine of a reputable advertising ' 
agencj'' : 

** Don't waste time thinking of hirnian nature, you 
will find that we are all marvellously alike." Nothing 
could be further from the truth, and no philosophy of 
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advertising practice could more surely and certainly lead 
to non-productive advertising expenditure. 

There is no need to repeat the elucidation of the dif- 
ferences in habits of thought. This has been done with 
sufficient clarity to enable the reader or student to pursue 
the investigation into its many ramifications and intric- 
acies which his individual environment may inspire. 

But the further fact remains, that based upon these 
investigations must not only be built the style of appeal, 
but upon these same investigations must rest the choice 
of mediums in which to publish the appeal. 



Variety in Newspapers. 

Just as there are ^* refinement/' ^* mediocrity '^ and 
** cheapness" in various groups of population, mirrored 
in the same qualities in different groups of Department 
Stores and their advertising as well as their management, 
so there are in all these large communities newspapers 
which reflect in evident measure these same qualities of 
** refinement," ** mediocrity" and ** cheapness," and pro- 
vide the natural medium for the expression of these at- 
tributes. 

The apportionment of the advertising of a Department 
Store among these differing newspapers, if done on a 
purely business basis, without fear or favor (which is not 
always the case), requires a close study of their charac- 
teristics and their circulations. A proper advertising or- 
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ganization will discover and utilize many means for an- 
alyzing newspaper circulations, keeping tab on their fluc- 
tuations and arriving at definite conclusions on the meth- 
ods by which various mediums may be made productive. 

All newspapers, like all advertising mediiuns, have 
some value. The effort must be not so much to exalt some 
and to exclude others, as to suit the appeal to the pos- 
sibilities of response. 

The largest circulations are not necessarily the best 
producers, unless the appeal fits the character of the read- 
ers; yet, properly used the daily newspaper is the great- 
est, most direct and most productive of all advertising 
mediums vet discovered. 

There are newspapers whose circulation is almost en- 
tirely among the more refined classes of the community — 
who are natural readers and who take the newspaper they 
want because it best satisfies their ideas of the proprieties. 
These newspapers usually have a limited circulation, 
numerically, but the fact remains that their entire circu- 
lation is productive, because the papers are bought to be 
read. 

There are newspapers which combine a certain dignity 
and deference to the proprieties with a certain amount of 
attention to meeting the less cultured — the great middle 
class — on the plane of familiarity. These usually have 
the largest circulations because they combine reliability 
with readability and provide enough of the lighter and 
less serious matter to catch the fancy of the less earnest. 
These newspapers are remarkably sure of producing re- 
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suits for advertisers most nearly commensurate with their 
rate. 

There are newspapers, usually of very large circula- 
tion, which are simply panderers to the sensational — filled 
with startling stories largely devoted to crime, full of 
exaggerated emphasis on scandalous features of private 
life, printing many editions daily and furnishing, in un- 
sold printed copies, a bulky substitute for pulp to the 
paper mills. These naturally carry much advertising of 
the same general character as that of the paper itself and 
to that same extent impair their usefulness for the legiti- 
mate advertiser of a legitimate business. They are the 
best evidence extant that mere volume of circulation by 
no law of necessity produces volume of results. Their 
readers usually give but cursory attention to the text 
matter of these papers, being apt to be satisfied with 
glancing them over for material for the light gossip which 
forms the basis of their own social intercoiu'se. To but 
few of their readers do these newspapers carry the stamp 
of authority. Naturally the advertising suffers the same 
fate as the reading matter. They are ** cheaper'' even 
than the cheap stores, and even the cheap stores find it 
difficult to interest or convince or strike a responsive chord 
from the readers of these heavily circulated newspapers. 

This is a general analysis. It is susceptible of further 
analysis into infinite detail, which cannot be attempted 
here, but which should be carefully conducted by every 
serious advertiser whose sole object is to get adequate 
returns, in sale of merchandise, for his advertising ex- 
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penditure. This further analysis cannot be done once 
for all — it must be sustained and continuous, to keep in 
constant touch with fluctuations and changes, which are 
as frequent in the newspaper world as in any other. 

It must be borne in mind that the gieat bulk of De- 
' partment Store advertising is done, as it should be, in 
the newspapers. The business and merchandise depart- 
ments of these stores are keen to note fluctuations or 
changes in quality of merchandise they buy. And they 
should demand of a properly organized advertising de- 
partment the same keen supervision over the quality of 
the mediums to which the advertising money is paid. 

The character of the **copy,'' or appeal, always har- 
monizing with the character of the store, should harmon- 
ize as well with the character of the newspaper ^s readers. 

Lacking the analysis and genuine understanding of 
the newspapers, just described as necessar>% most Depart- 
ment Stores fail entirely in an intelligent differentiation 
of appeal in accord with the differences in classes of 
readers. The copy prepared for one paper is usually, in 
whole or in part, divided among the other papers in pro- 
portion to the appropriation made for each. That much 
of the space, thus filled in haphazard fashion, is non-pro- 
ductive or produces little result in comparison with its 
cost, cannot be a cause for wonder under these circum- 
stances. 

The proper preparation of different copy to fit these 
different newspapers, and the proper study and tabulation 
of information on which to base the preparation of such 
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copy, requires a larger, broader and more intelligent ad- 
vertising organization on the part of the great majority 
of stores. Unwillingness to concede the necessity for this 
absolute information causes a failure to supply the or- 
ganization to secure it, and much good money is misspent 
in misdirected or undigested effort. 



Subsidiary Advertising of Department Stores. 

This subject opens up a wide field for investigation and 
discussion, which will inevitably bring us back to the 
primal fact of insuflBcient as well as inefficient organiza- 
tion of Department Store advertising. 

The possibilities for subsidiary advertising are limited 
only by the size or population of the community and its sub- 
urbs. These possibilities are less clearly understood than 
are the possibilities of newspaper advertising and in nearly 
all department stores this advertising is neglected. 

Directness of appeal, for specific results, is necessary in 
all department store advertising. The national advertiser, 
whose commodity is sold ''by all dealers,'' may profitably 
spend part of his appropriation for ''sentiment creating, 
general publicity. ' ' The department store that spends any 
appreciable sum for electric signs, for posters, for wall paint 
or for street cars, on the theory that it is thereby fostering 
a favorable general sentiment, is simply throwing away 
that much of its advertising money. 

No such signs or advertising can be devised of sufficient 
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strength to inspire immediate response, and delayed re- 
sponse is very uncertain, because there is only one spot, 
the store itself, to which the customer can go. Such adver- 
tising, lacking entirely the power to create an ''immediate 
impulse,'' should be very generally tabooed by the depart- 
ment store. (In parenthesis I might add that the same 
kind of advertising can be very profitably employed by the 
National advertiser whose product is ^'sold by all dealers.'') 
''Novelties can rarely be profitably used by the Depart- 
ment Store, because in most cases they are lacking in this 
same quality of inciting to direct or immediate response. 
The novelty is largely relied on to create simply a ' ' favor- 
able attitude." And this "favorable attitude" loses its 
advertising value in the case of the Department Store, be- 
cause that attitude is of necessity created and kept alive by 
the multitude of direct activities of the store itself. Occa- 
sions may arise wherein a novelty may possess some of the 
attributes of direct and instant incentive. When such an 
occasion arises or such a novelty presents itself for consid- 
eration, the wise Department Store advertiser or other ad- 
vertiser will show his wisdom by his instant use of it, as well 
as by the manner in which he uses it. 

Directness of appeal, to which is expected direct 
and immediate response — ^the offering of a cogent 
reason why the reader should investigate specific 
merchandise at the one store of the advertiser: 
this must be the characteristic of the subsidiary 
as well as the newspaper advertising of the Depart- 
ment Store. 
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Leaving out, therefore, as negligible, the field of outdoor 
display, street car and novelty advertising and other forms 
usually consigned to the category of *' General Publicity,'' 
there remain possibilities for business development by sub- 
sidiary advertising, whose importance and profitableness 
can hardly be overstated; whose cost is small compared with 
the cost of newspaper advertising, and yet, these possibili- 
ties are almost universally neglected or else handled in a 
manner at once inefiicient, insufficient and lacking in exact 
understanding of its field and its power. 

Here, more even than in its newspaper advertising, the 
lack of proper organization prevents the Department Store 
from realizing on its advertising possibilities. It is doubt- 
ful if there are in the entire United States a dozen big De- 
partment Stores whose advertising is organized understand- 
ingly, as regards the possibilities of the circularizing field. 

Neither is it part of the purpose of this exposition of 
Department Store advertising to enter into definite details 
of how this should be done. But in a general way it may 
be made sufficiently clear to enable the merchant to grasp 
the idea of its possibilities and to impel him to broaden his 
view of what properly constitutes an organization for 
carrying on this work. 

Maintaining a Census 

The Advertising Department should maintain an ap- 
proximately correct census of the entire city and tributary 
population, covering every point of buying power with 
which the store in its various activities must deaL 
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After the first cost of such a census its maintenance is 
inexpensive. 

From this census information, lists should be constantly 
compiled and maintained on a basis of correctness, enabling 
circulars and booklets to be issued whenever occasion arises 
and to be so carefully mailed that there is little or no lost 
ammunition. Lists can be so maintained that practically 
eyery circular or booklet mailed will fall into the hands of 
those who are, or may become, interested in the specific 
articles the circular advertises or in the subject to which 
the circular is devoted. 

The possibilities of these lists are limitless. The profit- 
ableness of advertising well and carefully done along this 
line is positive. The results from such advertising, com- 
pared with the cost, are immense. 

Compared with any other form of advertising, even 
newspapers, there are possibilities of direct results in a 
properly conducted circular campaign, showing greater 
returns on amount expended than any other form. 

It must be recognized and constantly borne in mind, 
however, that, just as it offers the most profitable avenues 
for business building, in the same proportion it demands 
intelligent administration and constant watchfulness. Fail- 
ing this, it falls fiat. And that is why it is so little regarded. 

Far more than all newspaper advertising, the circular 
campaigns can be relied upon to build up a loyal clientele 
for the Department Store that makes intelligent use of the 
circular possibilities. 

Of course, if lists are carelessly compiled or allowed to 
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fall into incorrect medleys, results will be proportionate to 
the carelessness and other troubles will accumulate in the 
same proportion. 

If bachelors are sent circulars of infants' wear, if spin- 
sters are sent circulars of haberdashery, if clerks are sent 
circulars of automobile supplies, if childless families are 
sent circulars of boys' and girls' clothing, if boarders are 
sent circulars of housekeeping supplies, if the horseless are 
sent circulars of harness, if men are sent circulars of femi- 
nine apparel and women are sent circulars of men's over- 
coats, if dandies are sent circulars of brogans and mechan- 
ics are sent circulars of diamonds (all these sins are being 
constantly committed by the slipshod organizations of De- 
partment Stores), circularizing is abortive. Carefully and 
intelligently handled, as to lists and as to subject matter, 

there is no other form of advertising work so productive. 

« « « 

Proper organization of a responsible Advertising De- 
partment will further take advantage of the advertising, 
possibilities of the store's package and delivery system. No 
package need leave the store without containing some kind 
of an attractive circular. All stores make some use of this 
avenue. But it is only occasional and sporadic. Intelli- 
gent conception of possibilities and eflicient use of these 

possibilities are usually lacking. 

« « « 

The advertising value of the creation and maintenance 
of points of distinction — of individuality — about a store is 
apt to be underestimated by the general management, but 
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would be fostered successfully by an intelligent adver- 
tising manager at the head of a broadly organized depart- 
ment. The development of points of excellence and the im- 
pressing of these points on the public's consciousness is 
advertising work of the highest order. 

The store that expects to exist in the next generation 
makes a serious mistake if it fails to make a favorable 
impression on the boys and girls of the present generation. 
The impressions of childhood are . the strongest, most 
ineradicable impressions of life. The store that makes 
favorable impressions on the rising generation has a rea- 
sonable certainty of holding a large proportion of the trade 
of this generation in the next. In a general way this is 
crudely recognized by most stores. But a properly and 
broadly organized advertising department would take such 
work seriously in hand and do many times more of it — and 
do it many times better than it is usually done at present. 



Annual events — exhibits, shows, celebrations — in which 
different sections of the populace may be made to take a 
genuine interest, are susceptible of doing excellent work 
if properly understood and properly handled by a prop- 
erly organized advertising department — baby shows, chil- 
dren's shows, flower shows, picture shows, mechanical 
shows, fruit shows, and other features without number, can 
be made intensely interesting and reasonably profitable if 
the work is intelligently comprehended and efficiently 
handled. 
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Window display advertising is fairly well understood 
and fairly well handled by most stores. That the best 
results and greatest efficiency is obtained in window adver- 
tising where it is under the direct supervision of the Ad- 
vertising Chief, is proven to the satisfaction of those who 
have made a study of this point. Where the general man- 
agement dictates the windows, or the window dresser does 

it independently, their usefulness is somewhat curtailed. 

« « « 

Store signs and show cards are a means of publicity 
that should be given more serious thought than is the case 
in most stores. The further the store is removed from 
the *'best and better class,'' the less attention it gives to 
the sign and show card possibilities; and we find in many 
very pretentious establishments signs and show cards that 
would be a disgrace to a cross-roads general store — ill con- 
structed, poorly painted, cheap and tawdry and often dirty. 
A properh^ organized advertising department would rec- 
ognize the importance of maintaining such work on a plane 
of excellence, which is not possible when its responsibili- 
ties are assumed by an overburdened general management. 



il Order Advertising by Department Stores 

The centralization of national and world markets (re- 
tail) in recent years is evidenced most conclusively in the 
remarkable growth of what is known as the '^Mail Order 
Business. ^^ This is treated as a separate subject else- 
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where in this work, and as a separate institution needs but 
passing mention here. But, just as it is an important and 
growing factor in the general advertising and business 
world, it is also a growing and important development in 
the activities of the Department Store. 

All Department Stores in the largest cities do some 
Mail Order business. The extent, volume and value of this 
Mail Order business by these Department Stores depend 
largely upon the location of the city and the character of 
the store. 

Mail Order Business having developed to more gigantic 
proportions as a separate institution in the West than in 
the East, we find Eastern Department Stores more deeply 
involved and interested in their Mail Order Departments 
than are the Western Department Stores. 

But, both East' and West, in the Department Stores, 
the Mail Order feature is developed, organized, sustained 
and expanded, most generously in the **Best and Better'^ 
class of stores, whose organization throughout appeals to 
those groups of population which give largest thought to 
the amenities of life and living. This is true, because these 
are the groups of population which can be most readily 
influenced to anticipate their actual daily needs, to study 
the best means of securing the things they need, to take 
advantage of modem means of intercommunication and 
transportation and to appreciate the stability of the insti- 
tution, however far from their own homes, which presents 
to them the means of securing that which their local stores 
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may not carry in stock, or td purchase at a lower price the 
same goods carried by the local stores. 

A verv considerable Mail Order business comes to each 
of the largest stores in the largest cities, directly from its 
advertising in the Daily Newspapers. This is evidence of 
the widespread interstate circulations of the great metro- 
politan dailies. 

The extent of this natural Mail Order business varies 
considerablv with the character of the store. The *'Best 
and Better ^^ stores get the most of it. The ** Popular 
Price*' stores get considerable and the *' Cheap'* stores get 
the least. But all of them get enough to create the need 
of a **Mail Order Department'* of more or less efficiency 
to take care of it. 

Unless the volume of this Mail Order Business is large, 
it is unprofitable to a Department Store, as the extra ex- 
pense of even an inefficient organization, if charged against 
the Mail Orders handled instead of against the merchandise 
departments patronized, would entirely wipe out the profits 
of any but a large volume. 

Merchandise carried by the Department Stores is, gen- 
erally speaking, insusceptible of wide standardization. 
This is more true in certain stocks than in others, is more 
true some years than in other years. 

The Department Store may strongly advertise a cer- 
tain line one day and within a week be entirely sold out of 
that line, which is replaced by something entirely different. 

Successful Mail Order business requires great stability 
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of stocks — that the thing pictured in a catalogue or de- 
scribed in an advertisement shall be identical with the 
merchandise sent on order, no matter how long after the 
catalogue was issued or the advertisement appeared. The 
difficulty of maintaining stocks on such a basis for mail 
orders in addition to the transitory stocks carried for city 
trade, retards the Mail Order business of the Department 
Store and piles up its troubles, as compared with the dis- 
tinct *^Mail Order House'' which concentrates all its efforts 
and work on the standardization of every possible kind of 
merchandise to a point where mail order patrons may get 
exactlv what thev order — ^no matter when or how. 

This difficulty aside, however, and its mail order busi- 
ness considered by itself, the same rules that apply to cata- 
logues, lists, and advertising of Mail Order houses, apply 
to the Department Store. 



Advertising of the Smaller Department Stores 

In all of the foregoing the elucidation of conditions has 
dealt with the largest stores in the largest cities ; with stores 
whose annual business runs into millions of dollars and 
whose activities ai'e all based on immense metropolitan 
populations. 

But every American city of 25,000 population now has 
one or more department stores, modeled, as much as its 
smaller field will admit, upon the big establishments and 
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copying as far as possible the business methods of the big 
stores in the largest cities. 

Even in some cities of 10,000 to 15,000 population there 
are some fairly pretentious Department Stores, whose 
business runs from $100,000 to $300,000 annually and which 
make use of advertising as one of the chief avenues for 
expansion and widening of the business. 

The question will naturally arise, and be asked, **IIow 
.does all this elucidation of the methods of big stores under 
stimulus of immense populations, apply to the smaller 
merchant in the smaller cities?'' 

The answer to this question is simple. Advertising 
principles are the same no matter how large or small the 
public aimed at. Every point made, in connection with big 
advertising of big stores in big cities, applies with equal 
force to the smaller advertising of the smaller stores in the 
smaller cities. There will be in every instance differences 
in the application of the truth, in accordance with the 
different conditions confronting every individual adver- 
tiser; but the fundamental principles on which he must base 
his operations are always the same. And they are very 
simple. They are simpler, in fact, for the smaller mer- 
chant in the smaller city than for the big store. In the 
order of their importance, they may be mentioned as 
follows : 

Study to know your public. Enow exactly to 
whom you are catering, what they are likely to buy 
under natural conditions, what they can be induced 
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to buy under forced draft and what they can be 
educated to buy under changed conditions which 
you and your business may be instrumental in 
bringing about. 

The whole science of merchandising, the only basis of 
success and failure for the merchant in the smaller city, 
even more than for the merchant in the metropolis, lies in 
the accuracy with w^hich he gauges the salability of the 
merchandise he buys, at a remunerative margin of profit, 
at the smallest expense. After all is said and done, this is 
what the science of merchandising consists of. 

It follows that the first and most important thing for 
every merchant to know — ^not to guess at, but to KNOW — 
is, who are the possible buyers for his merchandise. How 
many will buy this, now many will buy that, how many 
w^ill buy the other thing, what inducements will be neces- 
sary to dispose of different kinds of goods. That is the 
first and great commandment, and the second is like imto 
it. What and whom is it possible to bring into a broadened 
and widened field of action for increase of business and 
expansion of tributary territory? 

The merchant in every one of these smaller cities, as 
the foundation on which he will build his business and the 
basis on w^hich he will spend his advertising money, should 
have a list of the entire population, classified according to 
buying power and character of probable buying — ^and he 
should keep this list up intelligently, for every little change 
in the industries of the town has a wide influence on the 
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population. The addition of a single industry means a 
change in thousands of dollars^ worth of volume or kinds 
of buying power. The merchant should forestall this with 
a wideawake advertising plan, instead of waiting to have 
the needs forced on him by changes which wake him out of 
a dream. The loss of a single industry similarly, if not 
reckoned with in his buying, may leave him with a big lot 
of unsalable merchandise, to move which may eventually 
mean a loss of all the profit and even some of the first cost. 
Many, indeed most, of the failures or losses, are due to the 
simple fact that the merchant has failed to keep a watchful 
eye on the fluctuations of his population. 

The modern idea of business is standardization. Bring- 
ing everj'^thing as near as possible to a basis of certainty. 
Removing as far as possible guesswork and hap-hazard 
from business practice. 

What is true of the big corporations — the learning of 
what it costs to produce and sell and deliver merchandise, 
down to the smallest fraction of per cent, should be used 
bv the small merchant to the same extent as far as his field 
of operation permits. He is too prone to guess at things — 
to imagine in a general way that this or that line of goods 
will sell or that this or that policy will win. 

The same hap-hazard applies to his advertising, only 
in an aggravated form. Advertising is the last thing on 
which he is willing to spend money for introducing sys- 
tem, instead of being the first. And his advertising waste, 
in consequence, is usually far too large a percentage of his 
advertising expenditure. 
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The Little Store's Advertising ^^Gopy'' 

As a general principle, it is well for the merchant to 
realize that, the smaller his community the less feasible is 
it for him to copy or imitate the advertising ^^copy'' or the 
style of advertising of the large department stores. The ad- 
vertising of the big stores is necessarily impersonal. It 
deals with people in the mass or in groups, and pays no 
attention whatever to personal acquaintanceship. The 
smaller the community the more personal becomes the inter- 
course between the merchant and his customers; The cus- 
tomers in larger proportion are personal acquaintances or 
friends, and have a personal knowledge of his business 
affairs and stocks of merchandise. 

It follows that, in his newspaper advertising, his cir- 
culars and letters and announcements, the smaller merchant 
in the smaller city cannot follow the same impersonal style 
as the big store dealing entirely without consideration of 
acquaintance and purely on the basis of merchandise values. 

Just how far the more familiar tone may be carried or 
should be carried,, remains for the advertiser to decide on 
the basis of his intelligent imderstanding of the local 
conditions. 



How Much Should a Department Store Spend for 

Advertising? 

■ 

This is the practical problem that confronts every mer- 
chant. It cannot be answered once for all. Like all other 
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business problems, its solution differs under different con- 
ditions. Some merchants do very well on an expenditure 
of 1 per cent of total income, for advertising. Others do 
not do so well on an expenditure of 5 per cent. Neither is 
this difference due entirely to bad management on the part 
of the advertiser. 

Location, character of merchandise, volume of busi- 
ness, cost of selling, margin of profit, all have a bearing on 
advertising needs, and on the amount a safe and sane busi- 
ness policy demands for advertising purposes. 

Some merchants regard all money spent for advertis- 
ing as a purely expense item. 

Some merchants regard advertising as partly expense 
and partly investment. 

Some merchants insist that advertising, being expense, 
should be forced dow^n to the lowest possible percentage 
on total business. 

Some merchants argue that advertising, being partly 
expense, with a good will investment feature besides, 
should embrace as liberal a percentage as possible of total 
volume of sales. 

There are conditions to be considered under which both 
of these classes of merchants may be either entirely wrong 
or entirely right in their deductions, or partially wrong 
and partially right. The shrewd and careful financier 
would not declare for the correctness of any of the conclu- 
sions, nor for the wisdom or unwisdom of the expenditures, 
without careful analysis of the individual conditions. 

Seldom, however, can an advertising retailer secure a 
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fair return on his advertising expenditure for less than 
2 per cent of total sales. Seldom, also, is it necessary or 
advisable for a merchant to exceed 5 per cent of total sales 
in advertising disbursement. 

Between these two extremes, in the neighborhood of 3 
to Sy^ per cent, lies the middle groimd of what may in most 
cases be considered a proper outlay for advertising. 

With the increase in volume of business, the advertis- 
ing percentage may be gradually decreased. As a general 
proposition, the smaller the business, the larger will be the 
percentage necessary to spend for advertising. 

The decrease in this percentage * with the increase in 
volume of total business will depend largely on the wisdom 
of the advertising done and of the house policy during the 
preceding period of growth. 

If the advertising has intelligently considered and em- 
bodied features which have built up a loyal and permanent 
clientele while at the same time creating large volume of 
general trade, it will be easier to diminish the percentage 
as the business grows. 

If, on the other hand, the business policy and adver- 
tising have looked only to transitory creation of volume, 
which had to be continually fostered by force — ^by contin- 
uous sensational pushing of bargains and job lots — ^the 
increased volume will have laid no foundation of good will 
and loyal patronage which would permit of any reduction 
of advertising percentage because of increased volume. 

It is possible for certain farsighted management to 
conduct a business during its earlier years of expansion 
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There is little to this advertisement. If readers have become accustomed to small 
series of name plates tliey may recognize the advertiser. No one else would. — The Boston 
Globe. 
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and growth, so that, when it has reached a certain eminence 
it can, for a period of a few years, practically **rest on its 
oars.'^ This is true of a business that has carefully and 
studiously attended to the building up of a reputation as 
well as volume. A reputation for square dealing, a repu- 
tation for quality, a reputation for service, a reputation 
for best values in various ranges of price— once such a 
reputation has been quite generally established, such a 
store can, without fear of loss, maintain its stride and con- 
tinue its success, even if it reduce its advertising to 2 per 
cent and in some cases as low as 1^ per cent on an 
immense volume. 

Such an establishment can, even, to all intents and pur- 
poses, reduce its expenditure for advertising to practically 
nothing, and increase its percentage of profits from 2 to 3 
per cent for a year or two. But longer than that it could 
not rely on public adherence to loyal support in the face 
of continued and shrewd advertising by competitors. 

To the Big Store, however, which has buUt up the repu- 
tation referred to, it is an asset which is worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in real, actual, pocketed profits 
every year in the single item of reduced advertising expen- 
diture. 

Except in such cases as the one just indicated, it is 
rarely possible for a Department Store to fall far below 3 
per cent of total volume for advertising. This much is 
a reasonable allowance in computing the cost of doing 
business. 
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The Province and Functions of an Advertising Department 

In all of the foregoing there has been only inferential 
suggestion. To the alert mind, whether familiar or not 
with the conditions pictured, there has been large oppor- 
tunity to open the vision to the possibilities of Department 
Store advertising. 

That these possibilities are realized in but very few 
instances of the most progressive Department Stores, must 
be as apparent to the reader as to the writer. The failure 
to realize the possibilities have been shown to be due to 
distorted vision on the part of store proprietors and man- 
agers, who fail to yield proper proportionate importance 
to advertising and merchandising — who separate the two 
into distinct departments, failing to recognize their inter- 
dependence and virtual inseparability. 

That the generalities thus far indulged may not be mis- 
understood, and to afford concrete ground upon which to 
base advertising work, to show, actually and tangibly, 
wherein these misconceptions may be removed and the 
advertising work placed on a proper basis for productive 
effort, let us consider what an Advertising Department in 
a Department Store ought to embody and produce. 

In the first place, their Advertising is the foundation 
of the Department Stores. Let any one of the big stores 
in a given city cut out advertising entirely. Who is there 
will declare such a store would long survive? Let all the 
Department Stores in a given city stop advertising. Who 
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is there with sufficient courage to declare how long it would 
take to disintegrate the Department Store system and 
resolve the merchandising in such a city back to the neigh- 
borhood store plan? 

This being the case, is it possible to attach too great 
importance to the advertising department? 

What, then, should be the proper scope of the Adver- 
tising Department's activities? 

1st. Knowledge: 

The Advertising Department should aim first of all to 
secure absolute and correct knowledge of population to 
which the store can legitimately cater or whose patronage 
it can reasonably expect to hold. 

This should embrace classified lists of all groups of 
population amenable to the store's influence. 

Then there should/ be a svstem of recorded facts about 
all newspapers and other mediums so that no deceptions 
could be successfuUv worked bv overzealous solicitors. Re- 
suits of test ads in the various mediums should be carefully 
tabulated and maintained for reference. Results of regular 
advertising, not put out as a test, should also be carefully 
collected and maintained for reference. 

All knowledge of every kind about any medium likely 
to be used at any time should be carefully recorded and kept 
for reference when the time for its use arrives. 

It is absolutely essential to a correct conduct of the ad- 
vertising that someone in the advertising organization be 



New York department store advertising differs from that of nearly every other city in 
a general ahsence of selling talk. The cost of newspaper space to thoroughly cover the city 
may he attributtd as the cause. This advortisemi'nt is a well arranged price list and brought 
excellent results. — From Page Proof, New York World. 
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thoroughly versed in merchandise values. This knowledge 
should be called into requisition in every advertisement to 
avoid misrepresentation by the buyers (a very frequent 
fault, which can be worked successfully only if the adver- 
tising organization is ignorant as to values or careless as 
to inspection). 

Knowledge by the advertising department should em- 
brace everything the store does and everything the store 
stands for. Daily sales and comparative sales for corre- 
sponding days in previous years. Condition of stocks from 
month to month. Ignorance on these points is a prolific 
source of misdirected advertising effort. The head of any 
advertising department must be a big enough man to be 
trusted with this knowledge. If he is not big enough, the 
store is at fault in retaining him. If he is big enough, the 
store is a loser by withholding the knowledge. 

The knowledge should embrace all the details of how 
goods are received, handled and marked and held in reserve 
in stock rooms ; how goods are picked for orders and packed 
for delivery, how deliveries are controlled and made, and 
the reasons for the rules of this service. At some point in 
properly conducted advertising all this knowledge is essen- 
tial. Without it the advertiser loses some points of advan- 
tage. With it every advantage is taken hold of when the 
** psychological moment'' arrives. 

Ability to take hold of and profit by ** psychological 
moments'' is a chief essential of all Department Store ad- 
vertising. How is this possible in a department purposely 
kept in ignorance of the facts on which it must build its 
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work? Ignorance destroys initiative. The ignorant can 
;be only slaves. An ignorant advertising department is sim- 
ply the slave of the operating departments. And this is 
the true condition in a great many American Department 
Stores. 

With this knowledge, the advertiser is constantly doing 
new things, constantly initiating new departures, con- 
stantly working for a broadening and betterment of every 
bit of the storeys operations which militate for increased 
patronage and increased satisfaction of patrons. Without 
this knowledge he simply grinds out copy as ordered by 
operating managers, who, in the very nature of things, 
cannot have their minds properly concentrated on adver- 
tising possibilities, or if they have their minds so concen- 
trated are necessarily inefficient in their own sphere of 
directing the physical operation of the various other activi- 
ties of the establishment. 

2d. After Enowledge, power; Productiveness. 

Ul)on all this tabulated and recorded knowledge and 
upon the knowledge of experience not tabulated but 
instinctively at hand, the advertiser is the great originating 
force of the Department Store. 

Knowledge of his classified lists of population suggests 
means for rapid disposal of certain merchandise without 
resort to expensive advertising. A limited number of cir- 
culars, each going to a person who ought, in the nature of 
things, to use a certain class of merchandise, will sell that 
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merchandise more quickly and fill the store more appre- 
ciatively, at much less expense, than newspaper space. 
Such knowledge is of incalculable value. Such lists are of 
wonderful value. Yet hardly a store has intelligent equip- 
ment along this line. Dozens of different angles, different 
classes and groups can be, should be, frequently reached 
in this manner. It is the best of all means for building up 
a loyal patronage for wares especially adapted to these 
groups. 

Based upon knowledge of daily sales, comparative sales 
and conditions of stocks, the Advertiser will initiate such 
advertising as will correct overstocks and move slow-going 
merchandise, and will take advantage of public demands 
which are moving other stocks more freely than antici- 
pated. His other knowledge of the newspapers will in- 
struct him as to which mediums to use for the various 
stocks, so that he will act almost infallibly in securing the 
results desired. 

Knowledge gained by other forms of recording informa- 
tion already alluded to, will suggest possibilities for expan- 
sion in some directions, of contraction in others. Always 
this positive knowledge is operating to prevent waste, to 
secure the most results for the money, to secui'e surer re- 
sults, to stop guesswork and haphazard copy or haphazard 
use of mediums. 



This matter of exact knowledge and resultant action 
has reference, as here written, only to the large Depart- 
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ment Stores. The smaller stores in the smaller cities, 
spending a smaller amount and often without a separately- 
organized advertising department, must, however, do the 
same work on their own more limited scale. Guesswork, 
haphazard use of mediums, desultory, unsystematic prepa- 
ration of copy, ignorance of local conditions, all these things 
must be relegated to the past, in this age of progress, when 
exact knowledge is obtainable and exactly computed ex- 
penditure is possible to secure approximately exact results 
from advertising investments. 

As stated in the very beginning of this exposition of 
department store advertising, it was and is intended not 
only as a matter of instruction to the novice but it is also 
intended to bring to the vision of mature merchants and 
practical advertisers the actual conditions under which 
millions of dollars are annually spent for advertising and 
to show that those conditions are far from reflecting credit 
on the business and financial acumen of the men responsible. 

Advertising is no longer the intangible unmaterial thing 
of a decade or two ago. Enough thought and study have 
been devoted to the subject on the part of veteran prac- 
titioners to bring a fair degree of order out of a chaos of 
chance adventures. Whereas originally, in an entirely un- 
organized state, it was logically permissible for every mer- 
chant to assume that he knew as much about advertising 
as anybody or everj'-body else, that position is no longer 
tenable in the light of the progress made in understanding 
the principles involved in the inciting of money-spending 
by large groups of people. 
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Big business has been evolved from little business, sim- 
ply on the basis of intensely practical organization and 
widely accepted standardization. 

Big advertising has grown from small advertising with 
the growth of big business from little business. 

But the same forceful organization which has been ap- 
plied to cost accoimting, and to selling, while it has in many 
instances been applied to the big advertising of national 
advertisers, has in but very few instances been applied to 
the big advertisng of the department stores. 

In the light of the scientific experimental knowledge 
gained by actual practice on advertising fundamentals, it 
is no longer logical or sound business practice for depart- 
ment store operators to assume that proprietorship creates 
advertising dictatorship by '^divine right.'' The almost 
infallible instinct which seems to have governed the found- 
ers of most of the great retail merchandising institutions of 
the present day has not necessarily been inherited by their 
progeny or their successors, who lack the same practical 
teaching, drilled into the consciousness, in the hard school 
of actual experience. Instead of being governed by adver- 
tising instincts, bred of contact with the people, there is 
more than danger that these successors will be influenced 
by hordes of theorists and unpractical but plausible sellers 
of space, into vast expenditures from which no adequate 
profits are possible. 



If pictures sell goods this art should have been a winner for Blonmingd ales'. Between 

the illustrations and the bargains tliere is litt)i> left to siiy. — -Xrw York American, 
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Appalling Waste in Advertising 

Arises from the conditions that have grown up with the 
tremendous growth of advertising expenditure. 

By ''waste*' is meant advertising expenditure which 
fails to bring adequate returns to the spender. From the 
viewpoint of the seller of space, no advertising money is 
*' wasted'' except that spent in the ** other fellow's" medi- 
um. And in that the money is not destroyed, but is put into 
active circulation, it may also be said to be not ''wasted." 
But in considering the profits to the man who spends the 
money all who are deeply engaged in advertising practice 
agree that a much larger than sane or reasonable propor- 
tion is injudiciously spent. 

In the case of every big business, advertising is wrong- 
fully charged with a considerable amount of "petty graft'* 
by political, social, religious, civic or charitable organiza- 
tions, for donations, for which an excuse is offered through 
advertising space in programs and publications of diversi- 
fied character. The adAasability of making these expendi- 
tiu-es rests upon conditions entirely with the merchant — 
rests entirely outside of the field of serious advertising for 
results. It is right that such expenditures should be con- 
trolled outside of the advertising organization. And by the 
same token it is wrong that any such expenditures should 
be charged to advertising. 

The only proper charge is "charity" or "general ex- 
pense" for all money so expended, and it should never find 
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The use of a number of small ads in preference to one single large space is popular with 
a few large fldvei tisers. This is one of a series of cuch advertisements used continually by 
Handel Brothers. — Chicago Evening Post. 
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its way into the advertising account of a department store. 
Aside from this single feature, not a dollar of a depart- 
ment store's advertising appropriation need be ** wasted/^ 
and with the right sort of alert and responsible advertising 
management not a dollar would be '* wasted." The means 
are at hand for knoAving all the facts about the mediums in 
which advertising is carried. The means are at hand for 
scientifically estimating the advertising value of every me- 
diima and shaping the use of that medium to the lines along 
which its value is proven. 

Leaving to the judgment of the head executive the 
wisdom of all ** charity, expense and graft" expenditm-es, 
taking these entirely out of the category of advertising and 
therefore out of the jurisdiction of the advertising chief; 
beyond this there is justifiable no interference with or dic- 
tating to the advertising manager, other than in the matter 
of the percentage of total appropriation to the total volume 
of business. The general management of nearly all depart- 
ment stores is vested in from three to a dozen persons, each 
usually with more or less proprietary interest, and each, 
usually, absolutely certain that he alone is the best judge 
of how much and in what mediums and in what manner 
and in what style of expression and in what style of dis- 
play the advertising should be done. 

Usually the advertistug manager is not dignified with 
a part in the deliberations of this general management. 
Often he is not even consulted as to value of mediums. No 
exact knowledge is exacted from htm as to why any certain 
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advertising policy should be pursued. He frequently enacts 
the role simply of chief copy writer, carrying out the de- 
tails, simply, of orders issued from the council chamber of 
the general management, after the various opinions of the 
different members have been compromised (on the basis of 
opinion only) to a point of approximate concurrence. 

Frequently also the use or non-use of space, the making 
' of contracts, the apportionment of the appropriation among 
mediums, under this fomi of government, is dependent on 
the whims or foibles of some member of the general man- 
agement, instead of being based on accurate data accurately 
assembled and understood by the advertising manager. The 
latter thus is frequently compelled to prepare copy for me- 
diums he knows to be comparatively worthless and to be- 
come an unwilling party to expenditures he disapproves be- 
cause he knows them to be non-productive. 

Hanging entirely on the divergent opinions, whims and 
notions (however conceived, formed and maintained) of 
the various members of the general management, and upon 
orders issued from day to day or week to week, without 
any idea of a consistent, constructive campaign for the es- 
tablishment or for any single department, most of this ad- 
vertising bears the earmarks of hasty preparation, and 
shows too that the single thought in its construction was 
the immediate disposal of certain merchandise without any 
other or further constructive idea. 
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A Possible Saving of 25 Per Gent or a 25 Per Gent Increase 

of Efficiency, 

Based on observations like the foregoing, clearly and 
fairly representing the methods of advertising outlay in 
quite general practice ; it is a fair assumption that at least 
25 per cent of the outlay of nearly all stores spending con- 
siderable sums for advertising, could be saved, without loss 
of business; or that a 25 per cent increase in results from 
the same expenditure could be obtained through proper 
appreciation of advertising possibilities and intelligent, 
scientific organization to get these results. 

Besides this, saving or added efficiency, a department so 
organized, operating under the guidance of a trained ad- 
vertising intellect, would be building for the future, along 
collateral lines, within the limits of the same appropria- 
tion — a point practically overlooked or at least neglected, 
at i^resent. And, to the merchant of foresight, this col- 
lateral building of permanent or loyal customers is fully 
as important as a big crowd for one day, clamoring for the 
one-day bargains. 

It follows, as a matter of course, that the head of the 
advertising, under a proper organization, mugt be a mem- 
ber of the cabinet — a recognized member of the general 
management. Further than this, he must have an author- 
itatiA^e voice in the council. And further, again, his edicts 
must bear the same force of command throughout the oper- 
ating branches of the establishment as do those of all the 
other members of the management. 
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This once accomplished, constructive campaigns cover- 
ing months, or even a year, could be planned and executed. 
Such campaigns could build weak departments into 
strength, could further enhance strong departments, and 
could evolve a tone of assurance and masterv out of the 
*Mead level of mediocrity" which characterizes so manv 
of these big institutions — big because of their environ- 
ment and not because they are constructively conscious of 
their ultimate possibilities. 

Omission of Details. 

Adverting again to the primary statement that adver- 
tising beginners are not under consideration in this treatise, 
excuse is afforded for the omission of any attempt at eluci- 
dation of details of operation of the advertising department 
— all of which will follow lines treated of elsewhere in this 
work. For instance : 

The making of cuts or illustrations — the various proc- 
esses involved, etc. Even the advisability of using or not 
using illustrations, although touched upon previously, must 
be treated as a separate proposition, because the principle 
involved is a general principle of advertising and is by no 
means confined to the Department Store. There are diver- 
gent views on this as on other points, each having, no 
doubt, some virtue of truth and each some tendencv to 
error. In the Department Store, as in all other advertising, 
the study of possible clientele and the impulses most likely 
to influence differing groups of population will govern 
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the intelligent advertiser in the use or disregard of illus- 
trative effects. 

The comparative value of type faces in display and body 
type needs no further consideration here than they have 
received in their proper division under their proper caption. 
The same general rules there given apply in Department 
Store as in other advertising. 

Styles in display and character of expression are con- 
tingent in Department Store advertising upon the same 
general rules that apply in all other forms. 

Assembling of copy from the various buyers and depart- 
ments to be advertised is a matter of detail entirely con- 
tingent upon the nature of the organization. This may, in 
general terms, be said to be very carelessly done under 
prevailing conditions in Department Store practice. The 
advertising organization is usually too small in numbers 
and too lacking in authority to create and maintain an 
orderly system of collecting merchandise data. This is an 
extremely important point. The divided authority under 
prevailing methods results in much **thrown-together- 
copy" — ^first on the part of the department manager be- 
cause of his own indifference or lack of time after notifi- 
cation, and later on the part of the ad-writer, because 
newspaper schedules demand compliance with time limita- 
tions for original copy, galley proofs and release. Given 
the right sort of organization, this matter will adjust itself 

automaticallv. 

%/ 

Inspection of merchandise is another point following 
the same lines as the preceding paragraph. In most large 
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stores there is entire lack of inspection. The buyer writes 
his items, the advertising man uses them or exaggerates 
on them or mutilates them, according to the general policy 
of attention or lack of attention to veracity which charac- 
terizes the store, paying no attention whatever to inspec- 
tion of the actual merchandise involved. Indeed, under the 
present system the advertising man is seldom sufficiently 
versed in merchandise values to make his inspection of the 
merchandise in any degree enlightening. In a few stores 
some partial or infrequent or disconnected effort is made 
to inspect merchandise, with regard to its bearing on the 
advertisements, by the merchandise manager or the adver- 
tising manager, or both. An organized and thorough sys- 
tem of intelligent inspection as to values and as to diverse 
uses of the merchandise is rare indeed. It is an important 
consideration, involving, as in all other matters, a fitting 
organization for carrying it to its proper sphere. 

The proofreading — contrary to all known rules of pro- 
cedure, is done in most cases by those who prepared the 
copy, thus increasing the liability to error through mechan- 
ical reading. More serious still, proofreading in the great 
majority of cases, is done in the face of mjTiads of inter- 
ruptions, being carried along jointly Avith other w^ork. It 
can hardlv fail to be a matter for wonder, under these cir- 
cumstances, that so few errors elude the proofreaders. 

Instructions to departments, the furnishing of proofs 
to all departments involved, from which show cards and 
price tickets may be ordered and salespeople instructed, 
their display in various parts of the store for instruction 
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of floor superintendents and others, all is organized on a 
basis of efficiency even under present crude systems. 

Checking of bills and charging to departments is all 
carried on simultaneously with proofreading and copy con- 
struction by the same clerks, in most cases. Some stores 
relegate this work to the accounting department, where it 
does not belong, because the advertising organization is 
insufficient to handle it. 

Checking sales of advertised articles and keeping rec- 
ords of competitor's advertising are somewhat inefficiently 
undertaken in many department stores; but, like most 
departmental work, they have little actual, tangible value, 
because they are not done systematically and but little use 

is made of the information thev afford. 

« * « 

We see in the immediately foregoing that there is con- 
siderable work done even in the curtailed advertising 
organization of which most Department Stores are pos- 
sessed. It is a fact, quite generally, that the entire per- 
sonnel of this organization is worked practically all the time 
to utmost nerve tension — to the utmost limit of endur- 
ance and often bevond. In these davs of strenuous com- 
mercial life this is no exceptional incident. Many other 
forms of business are organized to crowd the limit of pro- 
ductiveness out of each day's work on the part of each 
individual. 

In the case of Department Store advertising, however — 
strictly a matter of brainwork, not of brawn — enough has 
been shown of conditions as they exist, of opportunities 
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for development, of the proper study underlying produc- 
tive effort, to make it clear that, taken by and large — con- 
sidered as a distinct field, by itself — Department Store 
advertising is largely unorganized and undeveloped, and 
that the field is ripe for an awakening on the part of mer- 
chants to a realization of the greater possibilities within 
their grasp in the next evolution of the Department Store 
under the aegis of more thorough and painstaking organi- 
zation for the ** proper study of mankind^* — advertising. 



PART II 



ADVERTISING A RETAIL STORE. 

By Boy M. Shayne, 

President John T. Shayne 4" C?o., 
Chicago, 

It is no exaggeration to say that advertising, in retail 
stores, is the force that makes the wheels go round. It's 
the power of the business. The many failures of retail 
stores which are recorded yearly cannot always be laid 
to poor advertising or the lack of it. One or more of 
many causes may have been responsible. But when a 
retail merchandiser is a success it is a safe assumption 
in the majority of cases that he is a successful adver- 
tiser. Not necessarily a good one, because his success 
may be only partial, a poor realization of excellent oppor- 
timities, but if he sells enough goods over his counter 
to make the books balance on the right side of the ledger 
at the end of the year and continues to do so it means 
that he has somehow reached his public, impressed them 
sufficiently either with the merits of the goods, his own 
personality or some particular featm-e of his store to 
bring them to his counters instead of to his neighbor's. 

Advertising is a vital factor in retail advertising. 

189 
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There can be no argument about that. While a retail 
store may fail from many causes, it can succeed only by 
advertising; for advertising of one sort or another is the 
force that brings people with money into a store to buy 
goods. 

Advertising, while so absolutely essential to retail 
merchandising, cannot do everything. It cannot com- 
pete against poor business ability, careless management, 
lack of sufficient capital or similar handicaps which make 
success impossible. It must have a proper foundation 
to build upon, but given that foundation the manner in 
which it is used determines the measure of success or 
failure of a retail store. 

There are many ways to advertise a retail store, and 
it is difficult to formulate any set rules for general use, 
because every individual store has its own requirements 
and conditions which must be taken into account when 
an advertising outlay is planned. Successful merchants 
have solved their problem in a great variety of ways. 
Newspaper display, the most common form, street car 
advertising, bill posters, circular letters, blotters, novel- 
ties of all descriptions play their part in the general 
scheme of publicity. 

When planning your campaign there are certain essen- 
tial things to be taken under consideration. Every store 
must be taken as a separate case and a diagnosis made 

[Editor's Note. — In another part of this work various lines of retail 
advertising will he taken up in detail, the intent of this article being a 
general analysis of retail advertising as a whole. For this reason only a few 
illustrations of retail advertising in different parts of the country are shown 
herewith.] 
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to meet its special requirements. The advertising must 
reflect exactly the policy of the store. You must convey 
to the prospective customer the same impression by your 
printed matter that you would if he were to visit your 
store in person. Every retailer has his own particular 
problems. He has a certain class of people he desires 
to sell to a certain public he must reach and place his name 
before and let them know what he is selling. 

There are probably one to a dozen ways you can do 
this. After taking under consideration the many details 
of your business, your merchandising policy as a whole, 
your location, the kind of goods you are selling, the clasfe 
of people you desire to reach, select the method which 
promises the greatest success and use it forcibly and con- 
sistently. You may not at first find the best method. 
It is necessary to keep trying and learning all the time. 
You must progress in advertising knowledge as in all 
else, but the absolutely essential thing is to start and 
then if you will carefully and earnestly study the par- 
ticular needs of your store you will shortly solve your 
problem. You will find the method which best fits your 
particular case. 

With a few minor exceptions not worthy of note there 
is not an article of merchandise sold over a retail coun- 
ter which cannot be successfully advertised. This is 
necessarily so, for when a merchant buys goods and 
places them on his counters it means there is a certain 

demand for them by the public. They are being sold 
somewhere. 
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Quality advertising for quality goods. Attractive without extreme 
exclusivenesp. It invites attention without scaring the prospective huyer 
as to price. — Chicago Keconl -Herald. 
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Your problem is to get these people who are bujdng 
the article or articles you are selling somewhere into 
your store in particular. We will assume, for instance, 
that you are selling shoes or furs or coats. Personal 
friends, acquaintances, customers you have made in vari- 
ous ways for ^o^i^ clientele. If you are a good mer- 
chandiser your old customers are making new customers 
for you and your business is slowly building up. But 
there are thousands of other people buying the articles 
you sell every day who do not know your store. They 
have perhaps never heard your name. They most cer- 
tainly have no definite impression of your merchandise, 
its merit, quality, price or any of the store features which 
satisfy your customers. They are in the market for 
w^hat vou have to sell, but unless j^ou can reach them 
in some manner and tell them your story they will not 
examine your stock. You will not have the opportunity 
to sell them. They will buy elsewhere. 

If it were possible for you personally to see these 
people every day or at frequent intervals, meet them on 
the train as they come down town, or see them at the 
breakfast table or at lunch, or anywhere else, find them in 
a receptive mood and tell them that if they were figuring 
on buying a pair of shoes that day or a fur coat or a 
set of dishes that you were able to supply them, and 
then describe the article they wish to buy, impress upon 
them that the price is right, and if you have any special 
inducements in price or quality to offer state it in a con- 
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"All type" advertisements to be effective must be well written. This is an excep- 
tionally good example. It is intended to, and will, inspire confidence. — Chicago 
papers. 
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vincing way, you know you would realize a certain num- 
ber of sales from such a canvass. 

Through your newspaper or the method which best 
fits your individual case you must manage to reach these 
prospective customers. You must keep your name before 
them constantly. You must impress upon them your per- 
sonality, the personality of your store, the merit of your 
goods, the equity of your prices, the excellence of your 
service, the features to your merchandising which raise 
you above your fellows. Tell these prospective customers 
these things until you have made an impression. Then 
you have acquired that most sought for of all things — 
prestige. A little word but a mighty one, because it is 
the force that brings the buyer straight to your counter 
past the open doorway of your competitor. 

When you have brought the buyer into your store — 
developed a prospect into a customer — see that he remains 
one and that he goes out with the necessary ammunition 
to make another customer for you. Advertising does 
not end with the printed word or the solicitation. That 
is only a part of it. The treatment he receives while 
in the store and the general impression he carries away 
with him are vital adjuncts to your solicitation and their 
importance cannot be over-emphasized. 

It is taken for granted, of course, that the merchan- 
dise you are advertising is as good as represented and 
will give satisfaction, otherwise don't advertise it, because 
you will do your business incalculable harm. 
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A neatly constructed advertisement in which the value of white space, properly used, 
is demonstrated. — The Boston Globe. 
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Effect of Advertising 

Advertising acts as a constant fountain of youth to a 
retail store. It is a rejuvenating force at all times. It 
imparts a sparkle and life to every part of the business. 
Old, wornout methods of doing business, antique ideas 
which clog progress do not fit in with advertising, and 
advertising seeks them out and* shows their weakness in 
the white light of publicity. 

You have doubtless noticed manv retail stores which 
have built up a substantial custom fall into ruts and 
gradually lose ground to more progressive and live com- 
petitors. A steady clientele which has patronized such 
a store for years continues to do so, from force of habit 
as much as anything else probably, but the old customers 
drop off one by one and new customers are not added 
fast enough to take their place. The store slowly but 
surely disintegrates from dry rot. There are many such 
cases. The proprietor is suffering perhaps from an iti-; 
ability to assimilate new ideas. His success was, due to 
advertising. He couldn't have succeeded without it. His 
methods at the time he built up his business were correct 
and fitted his conditions, but conditions change quickly 
in business life and he failed to keep up with them. 

There is but one thing for a merchant to do who is 
situated in a like manner and that is to advertise. To 
readjust himself and his business to present conditions 
and recognize the fact that his methods, which were 
correct enough in their time and were responsible for 
his business success, have outworn their usefulness. 
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A neat advertisemeot attractively displayed in a small space. Good illustration 
and copy. — Chicago Tribune. 
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As a wise philosopher once said, *'the world do move,'' 
and the advertising world at present is moving faster by 
many laps than any other planet. The retail merchants 
who are moving with it are progressing and building up 
their business. The ones who are lagging behind, per- 
sisting in old-fashioned, antiquated methods, are dooming 
their business to failure. 

There is usually a noticeable difference between a 
store which is advertised and one which is not. The 
advertised store shows the effect of good management, 
a systematic merchandise policy. A full, comprehensive 
stock is shown at all times,' neatly and properly displayed; 
good service is given by efl&cient clerks who know what 
they are selling and are good enough salesmen to do the 
merchandise justice. There is an air of business alert- 
ness about the entire establishment and the impression 
on the customer is a favorable one. 

Something is lacking in the non-advertised, non-pro- 
gressive store, and it is usually in the proprietor or a 
retail merchandiser who lacks the acumen to see the 
necessity for properly advertising his wares to the public, 
and who is more than apt to overlook or badly manage the 
many other important details which make for success. 

It is not the advertising itself which marks the differ- 
ence between the stores; but the advertising or lack of 
it is invariably an index to the business ability and man- 
agement of the owTier. The retail merchant who adver- 
tises is out to win. He is progressive, intelligent, wide- 
awake to the possibilities of his business and realizes 
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that if he wishes to sell his goods and build up his busi- 
ness he must seek out the people and tell them his story. 
He realizes that the men and women of the present day 
are too busy to spend their time searching for a place to 
spend their money. 

. He realizes the importance of small things — of having 
a definite sales and merchandise policy — of adhering to 
it strictly and watching every detail of his business to 
see that it conforms with that policy and makes the 
impression on his customers that he desires. 



The Value of a Oood Impression 

Retail establishments make impressions much as indi- 
viduals do, whether they be good, bad or indifferent, and 
as in the case of an individual it is usually a number of 
small things, numerous details, which blended into a 
composite whole are responsible for the impression created. 

It is needless to point out the value of a good impres- 
sion, whether it is made by a store or by an individual, 
because in both cases there is usually something to be 
sold and another man's attention and interest and liking 
to be secured before the sale can be consummated. The 
effect of a definite advertising policy on a store which 
has never advertised rightly or neglected it altogether is 
something magical. As stated, it affects every part of 
the business and stirs the entire organization into life. 
Its effect is similar in a way to the case of a Chicago 
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salesman whose regeneration in di'ess came through the 
purchase of a new overcoat. 

This man was a clever salesman, knew his business 
and had much natural ability, a personality which pleased 
and was a success, but he had to work twice as hard for 
it as many of his competitors, had to have twice their 
natural ability because he invariably made a bad first 
impression. He dressed carelessly, not exactly shabbih^, 
but his appearance was never prepossessing to the extent 
it should have been. He created a very neutral impres- 
sion at best. 

Three or four years ago, or whenever it was, the New- 
market overcoats were in style; the close-fitting kind, 
which were popular for a time. He went into Marshall 
Field & Company's store in Chicago one day to purchase 
a winter overcoat. The particular overcoat which he 
liked was a Newmarket, stylishly cut, silk lined; an excep- 
tionally fine coat. The price was higher than he was 
accustomed to paying and the style of the garment was 
almost too much for his esthetic tastes, but it struck his 
fancy so much that he bought it and it improved his 
appearance to a marked extent. 

That was a start of his regeneration in the matter of 
dress. The very style and appearance of the coat com- 
pelled a suitable background. He purchased a new hat 
and to make it coincide wath the coat in appearance he 
took more care in his selection and was fitted to one 
which was really suited to him. He bought a new pair 
of shoes. He found the contrast between the suit of 
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clothes he wore and the new overcoat was so great that 
he was compelled to make another purchase. Neckties 
which looked like shoestrings also showed a glaring lack 
of team work with his new clothes and the haberdasher 
who saw him but seldom received an order for a general 
layout. 

The improvement in his appearance was really mar- 
vellous and it was worth much to him in dollars and 
cents. He found less trouble to sell his goods because 
his prospect was prepossessed in his favor from the start. 
His words seemed to carry more weight and his work of 
salesmanship was lightened. Geniuses can afford per- 
haps to ignore the effect of appearance, but to the ordi- 
narv man it counts for much and the lack of it creates 
a needless handicap. 

And it is much the same with a retail store. The 
effect of appearance cannot be too much emphasized and 
many a retailer has found his advertising Was the m6ans 
to his regeneration because it forced action, encouraged 
action and, most of all, showed by contrast just how 
necessarv it was. 

Good advertising of a retail business should reflect 
the character of the institution, its methods of doing 
business, its practiced principles, the personnel of -its 
institution, the standard of its quality, the standard of 
its prices, the standard of its selling service. 
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« 

Window Displays 

Form a definite merchandise policy and form a definite 
advertising policy to coincide with it. Select the medium 
or mediums with which you desire to reach the public. 
See that your store is neatly and conveniently arranged. 
Proper window display is important. There is no better 
method open to all retailers than advertising by window 
displays and no method which is taken advantage of less, 
considering its possibilities. No matter where you are 
located many people pass your store every day. If your 
window display is arranged attractively, featuring mer- 
chandise which is in demand, it will sell goods for you. 
The window display should be changed often, and if you 
are using newspaper advertising your window displays 
should be arranged in conjunction with it.* 

Newspaper Advertising 

Newspaper display space is one of the most common 
forms of advertising used by retailers and it is one of 
the best. So many merchants, large and small, through- 
out the country are successful users of newspaper space 
that there is no question as to its value. 

This kind of advertising has advantages over all other 
forms of publicity available to the retail merchandiser, 
because more than any other form it gives the' store pres- 
tige. It has a cumulative effect on a business which 

[Editor's Note. — In another part of this work will be contained a spe- 
cial article on window display and its use?.] 
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Grocery advertising, to be profitable, must be condensed. There is 
little chance for iUustration, Special bargains on special days advertised 
regularly in the Jocal papers can be made very profitable for a good grocery 
store. Regardless of the popularity of the store, this grocer should have hia 
address in the advertisement. 
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brings far greater returns than any other mediums which 
can be used, although they all may, and usually do, con- 
tribute to the effect as a whole. The public is usually 
quick to give recognition to a store which advertises in 
newspapers because it compels recognition. 

It can be safely asserted that as a general rule it takes 
years of advertising through billboards, street cars, pro- 
grams and circular letters to bring the same results that 
a consistent newspaper campaign will effect in a short 
time. It is not meant bv this that the above mentioned 
forms of publicity are not valuable for retailers. They 
are all good in their way and particularly so when used 
in conjunction with a definite main line of advertising 
such as a campaign in the daily press. 

No matter what business a man may be in or what 
his experience may have been, it should not be hard for 
him to realize what a newspaper will do for him if he uses 
it correctly and consistently, because he is dealing with 
something with which he himself is familiar. The news- 
paper buying public is the largest of any because prac- 
tically the entire buying public in any line of merchandise 
is a reader of newspapers. 

We will assume that you are a reader of one or more 
newspapers. The number of papers you read will depend 
to a great extent, of course, upon your locality. If you 
are a resident of a fair sized city the probabilities are 
that you read at least two newspapers a day, one in the 
morning and one in the evening. In a smaller town you may 
read only one newspaper a day, possibly only one a week. 
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nuni ^^mW^-if^E. sale 

COATS, SUITS, FURS and MILLINERY 

^te^lltpihrPricw v. 






STRICTLY 
TRILORED 



SUITS 

M *7J£ Lit 

^I^DRESSEJ 



Wil ier Weighl Suits CAJtACUL^COATS 



OUR $75,000 FUR SALE CONTINUES 




This advertifjement has little, if any, individuality. The display ia 
"wronfi enti to," in that the prices, wliicli are most important in this class 
of advertising, are buried.— Chicago Tribune. 
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You look to your newspaper for news of the world's 
doings, for your sensations, for knowledge of church or 
charity work, your sports or society news — your political 
or practical information. When any question of interest 
to your community is up for settlement you want infor- 
mation and you also want to know what the commimity 
at large thinks before you make up your own mind, and 
to find out you look to your newspaper. There you find 
the opinions of thousands who think as you do put in 
terse, readable, vigorous English, yet what you would 
like to sav vourself if you knew how and had the 
opportunit3\ 

For one or more of these reasons your neighbors read 
the newspapers, and there is no method which gives you a 
more direct line to their attention. You are simply adding 
to the newspaper, which has itself the features that attract 
them to your store news, and if your part is told in a clear, 
interesting w-aj^, you will get j^our share of their attention. 

Whatever his station in life, evervone reads the news- 
paper. It is the strongest tie in any community to bind 
together the people who make up that community. There 
is no better place to tell your new^s, for advertising is 
news. In what is the average man or woman more inter- 
ested than in what thev eat or wear, or buv for amuse- 
ment, or culture or self -advancement ? And wiiere can 
they find the interesting, the necessary details concerning 
these things except in the newspapers? A newspaper 
without advertising w^ould lose half its value to the aver- 
age reader. 
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TAe Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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A sood illustration in keeping with Ihc copy which follows. The 
arraiij:t'iiit'nt of the headlines is effective without the use of very large type. 
— Chicago Record- He raid. 
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How would you and your wife manage a successful 
shopping expedition, together or separately, for home 
things, things to wear or things to eat, if merchants hadn^t 
told you through your newspaper that a special picture 
exhibition was on at Blank and Blank ^s, that Brown and 
Jones would feature tailor suits for women all next week, 
that Delaware peaches were just beginning to come in at 
Whitens, and so on? 

Constant newspaper advertising will not only bring 
people to buy from you and increase your business, but 
it will raise your standing as a business man. It will 
give you better credit; it will enable you to buy more 
cheaply and in larger quantities. The wholesaler knows 
your advertising gives your store a wider outlet for his 
goods than that of your non-advertising competitor, he 
sees that you get the best selling propositions he has, be- 
cause he knows you will push his goods. Things move in 
circles. You have a business that enables you to advertise; 
you advertise, that increases your business; increased busi- 
ness means more advertising, and so on, in an endless 
branching that brings you to success. 

By such logical means the biggest concerns in the 
world have become simply the biggest concerns in the 
world. For you must remember that this year's adver- 
tising will help pay for next year's sales. And the busi- 
ness men of today are more fortunate than their fathers 
were. You can find out more about the value of news- 
paper advertising, be more positive about what it will 
do for you in five minutes now than you could formerly 



The Challenge Shoe for Men— $3 

This is a shoe that stands the "test" from every 
viewpoint First, it has a distinctive style. Second, 
it has Hallahan quality. Third, it is scientifically 
made, hence comfortable; but by all standards else- 
where it is a ^ value. 

Each season we sell thousands of pairs of this 
"Challenge" shoe for men at ?3. 



Patent 
CoIUkin Boot 

One of our n«w«*t 
mode la; has Bunburit 
«yaI«tB. without hook*; 
Btralsht t i p: lli-lp. 
heel; hifh arcb; BnK- 
llsh backstsy; "Frain- 
man" UlL •«.••. 



CalMdn 
Bhicher Boot 

A aturdr •lyle lor 
wliiter wear, In blaok, 
(un metal calfakln; 
new tip; 1%-la. Cubaii 
heel; hiKh arched 
•hank; aunburst eye- 
let!, with flat lacing 
hooka; "Freahnjan" 



P. T. HALLAHAN 

919.921 MAKKET STREET 



Pisplayp th(? merchandiFo for salf tn good ndvantflfre. alFO the price a 
description, plainly and distinctly, — Philadelphia North American, 
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in months. So much have our busmess and advertising 
men cleared the way and stripped advertising of the 
hold-up, the humbug, the mystery and the unfairness 
which characterized it in its infancy. 



The Exception in Business 

Occasionally you will encounter a retail merchant who 
does not believe in advertising and particularly in news- 
paper advertising, and in such a case you will find usually 
that he is an exception to the general rule in the matter 
of reading newspapers and advertising and is not able 
to get beyond himself. He pays but little attention to 
newspapers, he will assure you. His reading is of an 
entirelv different character and as far as the advertise- 
ments are concerned he will assure you that he never so 
much as glances at them. He may look over his com- 
petitor's advertisements but purely for business informa- 
tion, not with any idea of purchasing. ** Never," he will 
say, *'have I answered an advertisement and purchased 
something I wanted on account of it." All of which may 
be true, although it is more than likely that half the pur- 
chases this man makes have really been made in response 
to some advertisements which he has read and which 
have left their imprint upon his mind without his being 
conscious of it. But let us admit that he is a hard man 
to reach through advertising, that is, of the printed kind. 
He is an exception, and if advertising is not necessary to 



One of a series of sinjile (■olumn ad- 
vcrtisomonts wliidi Iiave liroujfhf {jooil 
returns. Tiie illustration here is difffr- 
ent from tlie majority used in clothing 
advertisinp; and the display is unusiiallv 
effective. — From Eeeord- Herald proof. 
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SALE! 
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926.25 and *o on toourhighotvaluas 

light f 

I Mossier Co. I 
Clothet for Men and YounB Men I 
50 Jackion Blvd. I 
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his business or occupation no harm is done. But when 
this man is a retail merchant then he is in a dangerous 
position, because unless he can realize that the entire 
world of men are not fashioned as he is he will have to 
do business with the exceptions instead of with the 
general masses. 

It is only natural for us to judge others by ourselves. 
The human race is much alike in most things and we are 
all conscious of the fact. But every individual has his 
own peculiarities and we should take them into consid- 
eration when planning to do business with the many. 
You personally may not read advertisements and money 
spent to reach you might be thrown away, but the man 
next door does read them, the man aroimd the corner 
reads them, thousands of people who buy the kind of 
goods you are selling read them every day, and that is 
the fact you must take cognizance of, for your business 
cannot be successfully run according to your personal 
peculiarities, likes or dislikes, but in accordance with 
conditions as thev actuallv exist. You must eliminate 
your personal belief in the matter and ascertain the real 
facts. You may think people are very foolish to waste 
time reading advertisements when they might be spend- 
ing their time perusing an account of the ball game or 
the day's news from Washington, or the latest stock 
quotations; but if the great majority of people do read 
advertisements it is essential that you know it and take 
advantage of the fact. 




Glorify 
^Home 

with that pure* sweet 
tone for which 

ia so justly famous 

Our 
Holiday Stock 

of fth««o snparb inttrnmaiiCfl 
is Tary eomplsta 

Grands and Uprights 

in • Tsriaty of ttrtistio eatmi. 
woods mad finith 

YOUR INSPECTION INVITED 

THE 

JOHN CHURCH 

COMPANY 

258-260 Wabash Avenne 



There is no contrast like black and 
white, and no form of illustration 
attracts the eye more readily. In 
this ad small space is used to very 
good advantage. — Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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Formulate a Definite Plan 

Approach your advertising with an open mind. Real- 
ize first of all that it is a necessity for you and that the 
measure of your success depends in a large measure upon 
how well you do it. Do nothing on the spur of the 
moment, or in a haphazard way. Before you formulate 
your plans study the advertising of others in your line 
who have been successful. You will naturally have to 
learn very largely by experience; but by a careful 
study of the subject you can avoid many mistakes which 
cost money. There are certain basic principles which 
apply to retail advertising and which make for success, 
and there are certain other things which should not be 
done; and while vou won't be able to learn all of these 
immediately, a fair proportion will give you the foun- 
dation on which to build for the remainder of your 
knowledge. 

It is a peculiar fact but none the less true that men 
approaching any other line of business with which they 
are not familiar will give it the most earnest attention 
and thought, realizing that they must learn by hard work 
and experience, but seem to be under the impression that 
they are born advertising geniuses and that any study of 
the subject is a w^aste of time. 

Do jiot start yoijr advertising with a lot of precon- 
ceived ideas which are not founded upon actual experi- 
ence or careful stud V. 

Determine first of all how much money you can put 



'Planter Makrri el Hant-Uait F^rniiu 



JOHNA.COLBY 
^SONSf 



148 to 154 'Wabash A%re^ near Monroe 



Dining Room Furniture 

The round top pedestal Dining XaUe 
is the most popnlar style of table for 
the American Home. 

The handsome table illustrated here is made of 
quarter-sawed white oak, 54 inches in diameter, ex- 
tending to 8. feet, and is equipped with a double 
lock enabling the insertion of two leaves without 
dividing the base. 



Solid qiunei-nwcd oak chain to match. Chain han tlij) 
Mtu ooTcred with bcM qualitr leatber at $3.75 cacL 

Store: 148 to 154 Wabuh Afonno 
Factwr 218to2241l. EUsKbethSt. 

BUY OF THE MAKER 



VThf-n a retail store in its a(lvGrtii--ement spet'ializefi on a single article 
great ouro niu=t lie exercised in proper display and illustration. Such an 
ad must "pull" or its value is lost. Good example of special copy. — Chicago 
Record -Herald. 
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into your advertising for the fii*st year. Classify your 
advertising expenditure rightly to start with. Regard it 
as a standard expense, as you do your cost of rental or 
your cost of merchandise. Many retailers seem to regard 
the money they spend for advertising as money prac- 
tically thrown away. As they sign a check for adver- 
tising they gaze upon it in a mystified, wistful way, as 
if wondering how they ever came to do it. It seems 
much the same to them as losing money on a slot ma- 
chine, having their pocket picked or entertaining out-of- 
town customers. 

People have told them that they should advertise and 
so they have done so, but w^ith no well thought out idea 
of what it should do for them except in a general way, 
no definite policy of concentration. They just spend it 
here and there throughout the year in any w^ay which 
seems to them for the moment to be a good way, and 
naturally they get poor results. They switch from this 
to that, not spending enough money along one settled 
line to give success a chance to find them, and at the end 
of the year they find their advertising expenditure was 
a considerable one and cannot understand w^hv the results 
w^ere so poor. Don't drift, but make up a plan of adver- 
tising and stick to it until you have developed all of 
the possibilities. After you have settled upon a certain 
amount of money to be spent within a specified length 
of time, lay out a definite plan to spend it. Concentrate. 
That is necessary to success, whether your appropriation 
is large or small. If you have a large appropriation you 
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CoTipistent and forceful. Typographical frills sacrificed to bring out 
barpiini clearly. There is no advertising like the cimple kind. — Minneapo- 
lis Tribune. 
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can, of course, use more forms of publicity than if your 
expenditure is to be a small one, but do not scatter your 
ammunition. See that you fire enough shot in one direc- 
tion to take effect. 



The Necessity of Concentration 

By concentration is meant just this: To reach a cer- 
tain percentage of your possible customers often enough 
to make an impression upon them; to plant in their mind 
the desire to buy from you. The more people you are 
able to reach, naturally the greater the returns. For 
instance, if yoiu* business is located in a town which has 
but one newspaper you can reach all the newspaper 
readers in your town by advertising in this newspaper. 
But if there are two newspapers then you have two cir- 
culations to consider. Assuming that both papers are 
read by people who buy the merchandise you are selling, 
they each have a certain number of people who are pros- 
pective customers for you. 

If your appropriation is large enough to enable you 
to advertise in both these papers often enough and with 
large enough space, they can both bring you good returns, 
but if your expenditure is limited to start with, recognize 
that fact and select one of the papers and use that one 
effectively. Advertise often enough in the one you select 
to make an impression strong enough on its readers to 
bring them into your store. 

Do not divide the money which is needed for a sue- 
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American Beauties 

Longest Stems— Perfect B!oom»— 
Absolutely the Best That Grow 

*5— Per Dozen 
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These are the kind that some florists have the nerve 
to charge you $10.00 for, and others feature at $6.00. 

6ur $1.00 box contains two dozen 
Fresh Killamey Roses 

Teleplioii^ your order sad opoaii charge mcoouat* 




44 Randolph Street 



PfiAMM J Central 614 
FbOliot J Central 39W 



N«8t Door to Marshall FMd*a 
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This should have interested anyone who read it in his newspaper the 
day he intended to buy flowers. A florist in any community can increase 
his businesi by consistent advertising — Chicago Tribune. 
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cessful campaign in one paper into two parts, because 
you will not be hitting hard enough and often enough in 
one direction to make any impression. A salesman who 
made one call in a day and sold goods would be much 
better satisfied with his day's work than if he had 
called on, ten people, dropped his card and hurried away 
before they had an opportunity to get interested in the 
article he was selling. The proposition of newspaper 
advertising is much the same. An occasional appearance 
in a nimiber of papers cannot make an impression on 
anyone. You are not getting any closer to their readers 
than a salesman would get to you who called at long inter- 
vals, said a few words and then allowed you to drop him 
entirelv out of vour mind until his next visit. 

This applies to large cities as w^ell as small. If you 
are living in a city which has, say, four, five or six papers 
which reach the kind of people with whom you wish to 
do business, do not be discouraged over the amount of 
money it will require to reach them and decide that while 
advertising is undoubtedly a good thing it costs too much 
money. You may look over the papers and in all of 
them you will see the advertisement of Jones & Company, 
for instance. They are not necessarily a department store 
either, for some of the best advertising in America at 
present is being turned out by specialty stores, single 
stores or stores which sell two or three lines of goods. 

You look over Jones & Company's advertisements and 
figure up the cost. You know they are successful mer- 
chants, but you can't figure how they are able to spend 



Shirvan Ru^s 

There are no low pfiecd rugs to compare with, these in adapt- 
abillt)% handsome designs, knd durability. Their popularit.y is evi- 
denced by the increasing demand every year for them. Our best 
customera are those who have personal knowledge of their merits. 
The prices are very low, as will be seen by this list. 

2-3x4-6 arfe $1.25 each 7-6x10-6 are $8.75 each 

3-0x5-3 are $1.75 each 3-0x9-0 are $9^ each 

6-0x7-6 are $5.00 each 9-OxlO-Q are $10,50 each 

6-0x9-0 arc $6.00 each 9-0x12-0 are $12.00 each 

7-6x9-0 are $7.50 ^aclr 9-0x15-0 ai-e $15,00 each 

Wo cany a complete assortment for bpth upper 'and Idwer 
3'ooms in appropriate designs and color combinations. Do not fail 
to see these rugs. 

The Vincent-Barstow Co^ 

72&801 EUCLID AVENUE 

There is nothing startling about this ad except its extreme simplicity. There is no ques- 
tion about what is being advertised and where to get it. Ordinarily, this advertisement 
would be called commonplace. Note, however, the small space used for the number of arti- 
cles advertised. — Cleveland papers. 
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m 

SO much money. You realize that they are doing busi- 
ness right, but when you think of how much money it 
costs them you don't see any possibility of your putting 
a like amount into advertising your business. 

The chances are that Jones & Company started in a 
small way; the way you should do. Start advertising in 
one or two newspapers properly and then take on the 
remainder of the papers when the ones which were already 
in use have brought in sufficient returns to make the 
expenditure advisable. 

Avoid Promiscuous Publications 

When vou have selected the one or two or three news- 
papers which you have decided to use, settle upon the 
amount of space you will use and at dming what time 
in the year. If you intend to use street car advertisements, 
billboards, theater programs or similar mediums in con- 
nection with your newspaper advertising, settle definitely 
upon the sum you intend to devote to them. After you 
have made your plans follow them out with as little 
change as possible. Avoid using promiscuous publica- 
tions, programs, etc., the thousand and one unproductive 
schemes which are constantly brought before you. Some 
of them it may be necessary for you to use to secure or 
retain the good will of those doing business with you, but 
such cases are exceptional. Many of the most successful 
retail stores have made a positive rule barring this kind 
of advertising which they never break. 



Oriental Rugs 

In Large & Small Sizca 

NmLigian Brotkera are akowing rcmarkaUy 
good flpecimeiui o( almost every variety of Ori» 
emtal ruga« tkat are rarely equaled anywKere. 

la making your purckaaea o£ Oriental rutfe kere« 
you kave akaolute aMurance oi tke reliability 
of qualities anJ values. A corJial iavitatioa 
IS extencUJ to all to inspect our rugs anJ to 
eompare prices. 

A Itw tpcciab hr At week: 
Name Sis« Re^Ur Special 

Royal KmIim .... 13.8 xl0.0 $1000.00 $810.00 

Royal KMUn 6.9x4.6 175.00 125.00 

RoyiJ KtrmuMlutli. 14.9 xlO.ll 585.00 440.00 

Rayal KinMukali. 6.4 x 4.2 75.00 59.00 

Royal Sarouk 12.1 x &5 400.00 325.00 

Royal SareuL 6.9 x 4.5 75.00 58.00 

CaakauM 10.7 x 7.2 95.00 85.00 

CaJuMM 5.9 X 4.4 28.00 22.50 

SanbaaJ 6.10x 4.3 58.00 45.00 

Fm Pmiaa SUk. . 5.4 x 4.0 200.00 145.00 

NaM^ian Rroflier 5 

X 1 Native JL^r Importers 

177 WaUsli Ave. 

20 Ymara of ConMcimniiouM Rug Smllinj 

Small space well utilized. Consistent advertising made this store popu- 
lar in a remarkably short time — Chicago Eecord-Herald. 
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. As a rule the sum of money asked for is small and you 
scarcely notice the individual expenditure, but when they 
are totaled at the end of the vear vou will find you have 
spent considerable money which is a practical waste as 
far as actual returns are concerned. 

The importance of liaving the goods you are adver- 
tising properly displayed in your store and in yoiu* win- 
dows, of having efficient clerks who are aware of what 
you are offering for sale, has been dwelt upon, and now 
we come to the question of copy. 

Style of Copy 

The exact kind and style of copy which will be most 
effective depends necessarily upon the character of the 
merchandise to be sold. 

If jewelry is to be sold obviously a different appeal 
must be made from that which would be necessary to sell 
shoes at $2 a pair. The quality of your merchandise is 
judged by the wording and appearance olf yoiu* adver- 
tisement. Therefore it is necessary to show proper care, 
in preparing an advertisement, to have it convey the 
exact impression you desire. If the advertisement is for 
a store which specializes in quality merchandise and 
makes a play on that feature, the advertisement t3rpo- 
graphically and in every way should reflect that policy 
and plainly convey that impression. The way in which 
it is written, the kind of type used, the way it is displayed, 
will do this. I 



An excellent setting for a single 
column advertisement. Cut is dis- 
tinctive, description good. Space is 
small but used to best advantage. 
— Chicago Tribune. 
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Our specialty is 

f;ood clothes for men 
or as little money as 
good clothes can be 
made. 

Our prices are the 
same as you'd pay 
anywhere else — but 
we doubt if the yal- 
ues we've succeeded 
in putting into every 
Suit and Overcoat 
can be equaled. 

Clothes Shop 

48 Jackion Boulevard 
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Advertisements of any retail store are intended simply 

as store news. In preparing an advertisement for any 
article of merchandise you wish to sell make your copy 

natural and convincing. In describing the article talk 

about it naturally, the way you would to a prospective 

customer in vour store. 



Writing Advertisements 

It is not necessary to make an advertisement a piece 
of literature. The selling points you use across the coun- 
ter are the points you should incorporate in your adver- 
tising, for advertising is salesmanship on paper, nothing 
more or less. The man or woman who will be interested 
in your advertisement, who is in the market for the 
article you wish to sell wants to know but few things, 
but those few things must be presented in a natural, 
interesting, convincing manner. 

A description of the article for sale, its particular 
advantage and value and its price are the salient points 
you wish to impress upon the prospect. 

It is always desirable to avoid levity in advertising. 
Anything which tends toward the humorous in copy 
invariably weakens it. The bright sally or jest which 
seems so funny when it is written usuallv looks verv flat 
when reduced to cold type. The public usually resents 
anything of the kind and fails to give the advertisement 
the attention it should receive. 

People 'who are spending money do not regard it as 
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a joke. It is usually a serious matter with them. They 
want the best and the most they can get for their money 
and the advertiser should constantly keep this in mind. 
Many retail merchants who are good salesmen and good 
business men are poor advertisers and get poor or indif- 
ferent results from their publicity appropriation simply 
because they don't write the way they talk. 

If a stranger entered a retail store and examined an 
article with an idea of purchasing it the proprietor would 
not regard this as an opportimity to be humorous or to 
show his ability as a linguist. On the contrary, he would 
show the article in which his prospect was interested and 
respectfully and earnestly explain how it was made, the 
advantages it possessed over others of its kind, name its 
price and emphasize it if it was a special inducement. 

He would strive in every way to make a good impres- 
sion, to make the prospect feel favorable toward the 
article in question and to create a desire on his part to 
ow^n it. If the merchandise in question was right and 
the price was right, the sale would probably be made. 

The merchant accomplished this by the very simple 
process of showing his goods, explaining the merits of it 
and naming a price which convinced the prospect that it 
was a good *'buy'' for him. 

The same merchant when he takes pen in hand to 
prepare an advertisement often ignores the very sales 
methods and sales points which enable him to sell goods 
over his counters. He forgets the salient points he wishes 
to bring to the attention of his readers, he forgets properly 
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to present and emphasize the vital facts in which 
they are interested and floats off among the clouds, finally 
turning out an advertisement absolutely lacking in selling 
force. 

In preparing an advertisement it is a good plan to 
follow the same method a newspaper reporter uses when 
preparing a story or an article. Put the gist of your news, 
the most important of your facts, in the first paragraph 
of your advertisement. This corresponds to the lead of 
a newspaper story. Tlien elaborate on the facts you wish 
to incorporate in your ad in the order of their importance. 
Describe the goods you are offering, state the price, 
explain why tliey are a good ''buy." Avoid the use of 
superfiuous words, but don't make your descriptions too 
bare. Remember, the man or woman who reads vour 
advertisement is not as familiar with the articles vou 
are describing as you are and it is the purpose of your 
advertisement to make them so. 



Head Lines 

When you have completed the text matter it is time 
enough then to think about the headlines. A strong, 
effective headline which attracts attention is a necessarv 
part of any good advertisement, but its value is often 
over-estimated, or rather, it is asked to do more than it 
can possibly accomplish. 

The headlines alone will not sell goods for you. It 
is an important part of newspaper copy and in conjunc- 
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tion with the other features of your advertisement will 
attract attention, but the facts that are under it must sell 
the goods. Many retail advertisers make the mistake of 
writing their copy from the wrong end. They first think 
of some striking headline which they figure will draw 
the eye and then having done this fill in the remainder 
of their copy as best they can to conform with it, which, 
is simply another case of putting the horse in front of 
the cart. 

If the same procedure that formerly was used m a 
newspaper office, the facts of a story or article would first 
be handed to the editor or copy reader, who would write 
the headlines and then pass them over to the reporter as 

I 

the basis for his story. It is not hard to imagine what the 
result would be, and the result in advertising is much the 
same. The reader's attention is attracted perhaps by the 
headline, but after his attention has been attracted he finds 
nothing there to interest him and nothing which creates 
any desire on his part to buy. Use as your chief headline 
the most interesting, vital fact contained in your adver- 
tisement, in other words, the very gist of your news. If 
your copy is sufficiently large for sub or smaller head- 
lines, display your most interesting facts in order of their 
importance. 

After you have prepared your copy and determined 
upon the headlines, then comes the question of arrange- 
ment, or makeup. Determine what space it will require 
properly to display the copy and how, if at all, you wish 
to illustrate it. 



Every \lbinan Admires 
IbeVfell-Dpessed Man 



head, ana say: "Happen what will, I am going 
to be prosparous." 

And you will be, provided you "dress" and 
"look" the part. It's jp to you. 

Needn't be extravagant either— if you trade 
with us. Our exclusive, model tailor shops are 
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come from. Our tailor-mechanics actually outid 
clothes. There's stmngth in every stitch, and 
true style in every outline. 

The mtin figure in the illustration is a reprodoction 
from a photOEraph of a man wearing one of our new 
' ' Note the perfect fit around the neck, the smooth. 
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sales-sman profits" plan in our chain of stores. Can't 
alTord to displease even a single cuslomer. 

JAMES 0. BOONE CLOTHING CO. 

HaskTiDe 



Stron_^ newspaper clothing copy. One of a series that brought excellent 
results in Atlanta papers. Prepared and placed by The Massengale Agency, 
Atlantn. 
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It is always best to decide upon the amount of space 
needed for an advertisement after it is written. You 
have no doubt noticed much well written copy which was 
crowded so badly that it failed to make the impression it 
should. Setting an arbitrary space for an advertisement 
before it is written is very similar to writing an adver- 
tisement to fit a headline. No matter how good the copy 
is, it must be properly displayed to bring maximum 
results. 

It hardly seems a good investment to take the time 
to prepare an advertisement, to pay for the cuts to illus- 
trate it, to pay for newspaper space and then cripple its 
effectiveness by crowding it into an insufficient space. 
For the sake of saving 10 to 15 per cent on the publishing 
price you are lessening its value by probably 50 per cent. 

This does not mean that it is necessary to use large 
copy to have it effective, for many of the most successful 
retail advertisers uJ?e only small space. But whether the 
space is large or small it is essential to have the copy fit 
it. The general appearance of the advertisement de- 
pends upon the manner in w^hich it is arranged and dis- 
played, and upon the kind of type used. And its general 
appearance is important, because the more pleasing it is 
to the eye the greater attention it will receive from the 
reader. 

An advertisement which is neat and attractive starts 
with the odds in its favor. An advertisement on the next 
page may be really better written and contain more con- 
vincing selling facts, but if it is crowded, badly typed and 



Imitation is the Bincerest form 
of flattery. Unless these two 
stores are owned by one and the 
same proprietor, somebody is bor- 
rowing ideas. The creamery ad 
is a good one, considering the 
email space used. — Minneapolie 
newspapers. 
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unprepossessing it is liable to get scant attention. The 
reader will refuse to injure his eyesight or wreck his 
nerves trying to find out what it is all about. 

White Space 

White space is one of the best things to use in news- 
paper advertising. There is no type display possible 
which equals it in attracting attention. It makes the 
advertisement easy to read and good to look upon — two 
very important features. 

An expert in typographic display will tell you that 
the general color effect of a newspaper page is gray. 
Black type, no matter how large, generally comes out as 
gray as the rest of the page, so it really affords no dis- 
play at all. An advertisement set in heavy black type 
with no white space to relieve it is not distinct. It 
attracts no particular attention because the reader's eye 
glancing over the page is not arrested by any relief from 
the gray monotony. White space attracts and a sufficient 
amount of it in a newspaper advertisement is a good 
investment. 

Form of Advertisement 

In determining the form of the advertisement it is 
better as a rule to make it longer than it is wide. About 
seven and a half or eight inches on two columns, ten 
inches for three columns and so on up in proportion, 
makes a good setting and is particularly effective for 
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-■in advertisement which in appearance and composition coincides with 
the unusual and distinctive articles offered for sale. — Chicago Record-Herald. 
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newspaper work. It is easier to display copy in a space 
which is longer than it is wide and the chance for obtain- 
ing a good position with an advertisement proportioned 
so is vastly better. 



Type 

As to t\T)e, the plainer it is the better. For the body 
of your copy select a type which is as much like your 
reader is accustomed to as possible. For instance, 
Plain Roman Old Style is one of the easiest types to 
read and every newspaper office in the country has it. 
There are other good types which can be used, such as 
Antique Old Style, Caslon Bold, Cheltenham, Clarendon, 
Caslon and a few others. The compositor who sets your 
copy can assist materially in this connection. 

Unless you are experienced in typographic matters it 
is not wise to specify the exact size of type for your adver- 
tisement, particularly body type, as it is difficult to cor- 
rectly estimate the proper size for a certain space and 
better results are usually obtained by leaving that to the 
composing room, simply indicating in a *^eneral way what 
is desired. 

Avoid the use of fancy letters and borders. There is 
nothing to recommend their use and they often mar the 
appearance of an otherwise good advertisement. It is a 
common mistake among beginners in advertising to use 
fancy borders and fancy type, presumably on the theory 
that they are an ornament, but the reverse is usually the 
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case. They simply fill valuable space which could better 
be devoted to reading matter or white space. 

Illustrations are not always necessary to an adver- 
tisement, but many times they are valuable and assist 
materially in showing the article for sale. It depends 
entirely upon the nature of the advertisement as to 
whether they should be used or not. When you do use 
illustrations make them really illustrate. Don't use up 
good space on a pretty picture which means nothing. 

Zinc etchings are best suited to newspaper work, but 
if you do use halftones instruct the engraving room not to 
make the screen too fine, as the fast moving newspaper 
presses do not show fine screen halftones to advantage. 



PART III 



SHORT TALKS ON ADVERTISING AS APPLIED 
PARTICULARLY TO THE RETAILER AND 

HIS PROBLEMS. 

By W. T. DAVIS, Chicago 

THE PLAN 

Advertising is Impersonal Salesmanship. Selling is an 
art. To know how — ^to recognize the basic rules and prin- 
ciples which obtain in selling goods for a profit, is a science. 
Advertising is selling by the impersonal method. It^s a 
short cut to a big business. A great commercial nation like 
ours is deeply interested in selling — in advertising — ^in 
short cuts. This accounts for the unusual interest in ad- 
vertising. To give the lajTnan, the beginner, the uninitiated 
a glimpse into this most interesting side of salesmanship, 
to analyze the subject, view it from a practical dollar- wise 
standpoint, to give some pointed suggestions, is the purpose 
of these Short Talks. 

The four fundamental principles governing the success 
of personal salesmen are knowledge of the subject, perse- 
verance, honesty and action. These fundamentals must in- 
clude good health and pleasing personality. You who pos- 
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sess them in large measure are indeed the BIG men of your 
time and place. You have arrived. In impei*sonal sales- 
manship you may eliminate the personality and the good 
health features, but the other qualifications for success 
MUST obtain. 

Advertising is always non-productive of results when 
these necessary principles are missing. What to omit, plus 
what to do, is the perplexing problem which these ** talks'' 
will aid you in solving. 



THE WHY 

Commercial enterprise comprehends three great divis- 
ions: Producing, Transporting and Selling. In the pro- 
duction from the mines, the soil, the flock or the factory, 
there enters a line of competition which means selling, or, 
in other words. Advertising. So in transporting the raw 
material to market, competition enters, which again makes 
advertising necessary. In every branch of business, there- 
fore. Advertising is an essential element of success. 

It is only through the formation of great combinations 
that monopolize all the sources of production and destroy 
competition, that advertising becomes unnecessary. As 
there is absolutelv no chance for a corner on the natural 
products of the world, nor on all the transportation lines, 
there is a good reason why the subject of Advertising 
should be studied and analyzed by men engaged in every 
line of business effort. 

It is not only time to begin study, but it is time to begin 
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practice. If you, Mr. Producer, Mr. Transporter, Mr. Mer- 
chant, are not constantly after new business you are play- 
ing a losing game. Old customers are lost or move away 
and new ones must be gained, so you must keep busy with 
your selling talk, making your goods as good as the talk 
(making them rather better, in fact), but always alert and 
active, persevering that you may progress. One robin does 
not make a spring and one advertisement will not make a 
business, any more than one trip to the grocery store will 
supply you with your needs for life. 

$uccess spelled with the ** dollar sign^^ means persever- 
ance; you cannot build up a big business in a week, or a 
month, or a year. Rome was not built in a day. Life and 
success are a continuous performance; keep moving, Ad- 
vertise, wisely — ^judiciously — constantly — ^Advertise. Rea- 
son and logic are on your side; success depends upon know- 
ing how. If you don't know how, you must learn; not from 
theory, but by experience. 



THE SCIENCE 

Advertising is a science, but not an exact science. The 
common e very-day definition does not give its full sig- 
nificance. Newspaper advertising is salesmanship by the 
quickest and easiest method. Preparing the selling talks, 
by finding out the strong points of the article to be sold, ar- 
ranging, illustrating and typing the ads in a manner to 
make them compel attention, stimulating interest to the 
point of determination to buy, selecting the best mediums, 
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to convey the selling talks into the homes of the desired 
customer, is the science. By an accepted plan of co-opera- 
tion between the merchant, the publisher and the subscrib- 
er each gets a benefit. The merchant is supplied with a 
medium which carries his selling talks into the homes of 
the people he desires as customers. The publisher from 
this added income improves the news service of his paper 
and the subscriber secures a much better newspaper at 
small cost because the publisher carries yoiu* announce- 
ment in his paper. Its appearance there is a tacit recom- 
mendation of you and yoiu* goods by the publisher, and the 
greater his influence and standing in the community the 
more value will attach to space in his paper. Broadly 
speaking, you can tell the character of its readers by the 
general tone and make-up of the paper itself, its treatment 
of news items, the quality of the news and advertising mat- 
ter carried, and its general appearance. All these reflect 
the character of its subscribers. To rightly understand 
these will help you greatly in preparing and placing effect- 
ive advertisements. 

A broad, really basic classification of advertising shows 
three fundamental divisions as to purpose: 1st, Advertis- 
ing to create a demand; 2d, Advertising to supply a de- 
mand, and 3d, Announcements. Advertising to create a 
demand is a sure and quick method of appealing to the 
public — getting them collectively instead of individually. 
In personal salesmanship you must depend upon the con- 
sent of the second party to listen to your talk; in adver- 
tising, you may convince a man without his knowledge, and 
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the best of it is that he stays convinced until by the same 
process some other idea secures a foothold in his mind. 

This cannot be done by one insertion of an advertise- 
ment in a daily newspaper, but it can be done by repetition. 
The name of an article with a suggestion of its purity or 
excellence repeated continuously in the public press cre- 
ates an unconscious recognition of its value in the public 
mind, which is a composite of individual minds. A sales- 
man cannot build up a profitable trade by one visit; he must 
return often enough to be tried for what he says and does. 
He gets and holds his trade by giving them a square deal — 
so must the advertiser. 



ATTENTION 

The first step in advertising is to secure the attention of 
the conscious mind of the reader, and so to saturate it with 
the advantages and merits of your proposition as to make 
an indelible impression. If your ammunition is strong 
enough, you can in the very first instance secure a desire 
to purchase. 

Two essential factors enter into every sale — the seller 
and the buyer. The former, in this case, is the merchant 
who buys the space in the paper, and employs some one 
to use it to advantage. The buyer is sought among the per- 
sons who read the paper.^ To get the readers' conscious at- 
tention is the first thing; without conscious attention the 
most valuable space in the newspaper or magazine with the 
largest circulation is of little worth for direct, immediate 
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results, but, on the other hand, of unknowable value for 
indirect returns. The high quality advertising of recent 
years has greatly simplified the question of securing con- 
scious attention. People are better readers of advertise- 
ments than formerly, because the Sales Talks have more 
spice and force in them. 

Startling headlines pertinent to the subject are effective 
in fixing conscious attention to your argument. Pictures 
also are used to good advantage if suggestive of the article 
to be sold or pleasures and benefit to be derived from its 
use, as they carry very naturally to the mind the ''reason 
why.^^ Striking type effects which are different from the 
ordinary type used in the medium, are also very effective. 
White space surrounding an advertisement emphasizes it, 
makes it seem important to the casual observer. 

Double pages, pages and half pages are well known as 
being a most effective way to get attention. Large space 
besides demanding attention suggests that a man has an 
important message to convey and has confidence in his 
goods, and that the people will want them when their 
claims are properly set forth. Neatness in type effect in 
the ad, the impersonal salesman, is as essential as in the 
dress of the personal salesman, and always carries a posi- 
tive suggestion. In headlines be original, forceful, fiery, if 
you like, but don 't be ridiculous. An advertisement carry- 
ing the picture of a beautiful or well attired woman is 
always a good attention-getter, and has been used in a 
thousand ways; especially to advertise articles in which 
women are directly or indirectly interested. 
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THE ARGUMENT 

Advertisements are ''Selling-Talks" made up from a 
complete analysis of the article. First, the raw material 
used; second, its process of preparation or method of con- 
struction; third, its durability or adaptability; fourth, its 
power to satisfy, whether it be sold again for a profit or 
used for the personal benefits to be derived by the buyer 
himself, his family or his friends. It is not always prac- 
tical or advisable to give long Selling-Talks; that depends 
largely upon the article you have for sale. The salesman 
who can cover these points in the most practical way and 
with the fewest words is the best man to prepare an ad- 
vertisement. 

In advertising to supply a demand, you need but to cite 
the quality, use and seasonableness of the goods, and sat- 
isfy the mind of the buyer that they are as good as can be 
had for the price asked. But while supplying a demand 
it is also quite feasible to create a demand for something 
of a little better quality by suggesting greater durability, 
better stvle and satisfaction, and thus secure additional 
trade. Regardless of the fact whether it occupies a full 
page, a double page or is a small undisplayed announce- 
ment, the object of your advertisement is the same — to find 
a purchaser for an article at a price. To accomplish this 
successfully youi' facts must be arrayed logically. Your 
expressions must be terse and grammatical, so that your 
meaning is perfectly clear and easily understood by the 
least intelligent reader of your announcement. 
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To secure clearness, it is a good plan to have some one 
read your copy over to you. Get the sound of it; the ring 
of it; the gist of it. This takes time, but it pays. Don^t get 
the other man^s opinion very often — that's shirking re- 
sponsibility. Let him read it to you, so yau know its swing, 
and whether it sounds reasonable and convincing. Would 
such an advertisement sell these goods to you ? That 's the 
test. Be particular about the typographical appearance. 
Make the first sensation of the reader a pleasing one, by 
pictures, by type effect or by border. TJse nothing that 
would offend the most sensitive mind. Make your adver- 
tisement unique. Make it stand out like a statue of liberty, 
then give it the ginger. 

THE SELLING TALE 

Ability to hold the attention of the reader and pros- 
pective buyer with a logical array of facts or arguments 
until the mind is thrilling with the determination to buy, 
is a pre-requisite to success in advertising. This may be 
done, first by tacitly implying the need for the goods, sec- 
ond, by analysis of their quality and value; third, by a 
description of the manner of selection and treatment of 
the raw material; fourth, by describing the process of man- 
ufacture, and, fifth, by describing the style and finish of 
the completed article. 

As in personal salesmanship, the first step is to culti- 
vate a desire for possession on the prospect's part. Under 
this head, implied or stated, is the pleasure or benefit to 
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self and family. This is done by statements regarding the 
article's special relation to himself and his needs; second, 
by emphasis of the benefits, profits or saving that will be 
derived from its use ; third, by comparison in the matter of 
cost or appearance or utility with anything else which he 
might purchase with a view to the same object. The last 
step is to make him resolve to purchase. 

Good advertisements must be something more than a 
molly coddler's aggregation of smoothly sounding words. 
They must have the ring of force, sincerity and business. 
They must state facts, facts only, in positive language read- 
ily understood. Come to the point ; study the SCIENCE of 
advertising. The reason why some things are right and 
succeed; why others are wrong, and fail. Apply the knowl- 
edge to your business problems; study the science of sell- 
ing, and apply that information to your advertising prob- 
lems. 

Avoid negative suggestions as you would the plague, 
both in arguments and in illustrations. Men may not be 
able to tell you why your advertisements do not influence 
them favorably or wherein they offend, yet when your copy 
lacks pulling power there is probably a negative tone to it 
and by careful analysis you can perhaps find what might 
possibly offend some individual reader. It is nothing to 
you what people's religious, political or sentimental 
opinions are; it's their trade you want. Exercise the great- 
est care; don't offend the most sensitive and don't com- 
plain. Cheerfulness begets trade; trade begets trade — ad 
infinitum. 
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INDIRECT ADVERTISING 

An indirect advertisement is the formal announcement 
of a business man to his prospective customers, be he 
engaged in buying or selling, manufacturing or any other 
business in which the public is interested directly or indi- 
rectly. Sometimes they are mere suggestions to buy this 
or that at a given price or for a certain reason; to go to 
an interesting place for health or recreation, over a certain 
railroad or steamboat line. 

Advertisements appeal to the mind of the reader. It is 
the MIND that demands certain things for the comfort and 
well-being of the man, or for the benefit of his family or 
friends. From this point of view advertisements are of 
two kinds, direct and indirect. The direct advertisement 
appeals to the conscious or normal mind, the reason and 
intellect; to the selfish or higher motives, and it must hold 
the attention until aU the arguments are adduced in logical 
order. 

The indirect advertisement has a double motive; first, 
to appeal to the conscious, or normal, mind by mutual con- 
sent; and second, without that, to appeal to the sub- 
conscious mind, or feelings, in such a way as to leave an 
impression without conscious consent. In the indirect, but 
little effort is made to appeal to the reason or judgment. 
Sometimes one or two short arguments are used to make 
an impression on the conscious as well as sub-conscious 
mind or the feelings. This kind of advertising when per- 
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sisted in produces wonderful results, and is justified by the 
psychological law of repetition. 

In newspaper advertising, where you are appealing to 
such a large number of people, you will be wise if you 
combine the direct with the indirect suggestion. The cut 
of a well-dressed man with his trousers creased and his 
coat in the latest fashion will suggest that the reader will 
do well to look to his personal appearance, to appear at his 
best. If you further suggest that you can improve the 
reader ^s personal appearance for a sum quite within his 
reach, it is a safe wager that some people will come to you 
for clothes. Illustrations, of course, carry the best sugges- 
tions, but where they cannot be used to advantage a good 
description of the article will be found very effective. 



WHEN TO STOP 

A difficulty in the way of some advertising men is a 
seeming inability to finish. They start to talk fast and 
keep it going. Like a space writer on a magazine or daily 
paper, they think their salary should depend upon the 
amount of copy they write rather than upon its pulling 
power. If they see a point they talk around it, and then 
for fear of having missed something they talk clear 
through it. They are like the personal salesman who talked 
his customer into an order, and unable to recognize the 
** psychological moment'' talked him out again. There is 
one best rule — ^analyze your goods. Set forth each strong 
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point, and then in preparing your advertisement check off 
each one as you go along, using short words, terse expres- 
sions, clear sentences, words that **bum,^' but don^t repeat. 

Advertising and advertising literature is quite the 
opposite of poetry and fiction. Remember your object is 
to bring about in the mind of the reader a determination 
to buy. Get him to like your direct, forceful style, then 
naturally you will win his confidence, which is the very 
basis of ALL successful business. Get his confidence, then 
tell him the TRUTH about your goods. The barometer 
of trade '* senses'^ an untruth. It won't stick; it doesn't 
convince, yet if it did convince temporarily and the sale 
were made, the result would be worse than ''nil." Better 
no customer than a dissatisfied customer. The old anti- 
quated theory *'Get the money; get it honestly if you can, 
but GET THE MONEY" is exploded. Money is the essen- 
tial factor because it is the measure of value, which means 
— ^measured — ^the right amount to each person in the trans- 
action. 

Having once explained all the strong and attractive 
features of your goods, the reasons for purchase, you are 
through. Quit. 

STICKING TO IT 

No enterprise ever succeeded without making mistakes; 
those who fail, fail because the same mistake is frequently 
repeated. No man — no business — can succeed that does 
not learn from mistakes made once. I have often heard the 
expression, ^^Advertising does not pay; I have tried it and 
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I know/' This is no reason why advertising is a failure. 
We might as well say that it does not pay to send men out 
to sell goods because Jones, or Brown, or Smith failed at 
selling goods. If they have failed, there is a good, logical 
reason for it. They lacked some of the positive qualities, 
they possessed too many of the negative qualities. 

The same thing is true of your advertising. It is not 
the fault of the business, nor is it the fault of the pub- 
lisher; the fault lies at the door of the man behind the 
business or the man behind the advertisement. If you 
have failed after one, or two, or three attempts, look for 
the cause. Find what is the matter with your selling talk, 
analyze it as you analyze the goods. It is wrong some- 
where, and it is only by analysis that you can make it right. 
Make a new start. Make new starts as often as it is neces- 
sary to succeed. Always remember that if you fail today 
and note vour mistakes there is a better chance to succeed 
tomorrow. 

There is no disgrace in having failed, and there is no 
excuse for not succeeding. A man who refuses to try again 
need never hope to succeed. If you have an article which 
the public uses, or should use, it is just as practical for you 
to sell it by advertising as to hire a man to go out and sell 
it, or to go out and sell it yourself by individual solicitation. 
In the case of the advertisement you always have an audi- 
ence; in personal salesmanship you may waste hours and 
days to get the audience. 
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MONEY WISDOM. 

Napoleon used to say that three things were neqessary 
to success. The first was Audacity, the second was Audac- 
ity, and the third was Audacity. Audacity accounts for 
some of the greatest successes in the advertising field, but 
not for all of them by any means. While audacity succeeds 
for one man, it does not follow that your success will result 
from such a course. Money wisdom in advertising is the 
kind that begins right and sticks to it, regardless of what 
other men say or do. If you find that you have not started 
right, make a new start. You can only find out whether 
or not you are going right by the barometer of success, 
your cash drawer and ledger. 

If your sales do not daily increase, analyze your cash 
drawer and ledger to find out what is happening to you. 
Look to yourself; to your advertising; to your business 
itself, for there is a reason. If business does not grow 
aright, it is often because there is no enthusiasm about it; 
that is generally one of the chief reasons. It is impossible 
to give specific reasons without a study of individual cases. 
Some man on the outside, not associated with your business, 
may be able to tell you where you are wrong, if he will come 
into your store and watch the daily proceedings; notice 
the leaks; find out the essential things that are slighted 
or neglected. His vie^vpoint will perhaps enable him to 
suggest to you the real reason for lack of progress. 

By analyzing your advertisements — your Selling Talks 
— finding in what way they are not representing you prop- 
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erly — their sins of omission and commission — you are very 
apt to strike a vital reason for your lack of success. In 
later Talks we will give you general methods for analyzing 
a Selling Talk and analyzing the goods. 

Some merchants employ men wholly outside their store 
to write their copy and control their advertising. Take 
Mr. Outside-ad-man into your store if possible, and make 
him a part of your institution; make him EN RAPPORT 
with your business; give him the spirit of the institution 
in addition to his other abilities, and vou will have made 
a long step toward success; or make an advertising man 
out of some bright, enthusiastic, experienced clerk who is 
looking for promotion, and who can be of service during 
rush hours in waiting on the trade. Thus you will be able 
to keep your finger constantly on the pulse of your busi- 
ness, in its primary presentation to the public. 



THE MAN BEHIND THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

**A good tree bringeth forth good fruit. '^ To produce 
a good advertisement — Selling Talk — you must first have 
a good salesman. Take a good salesman and make an 
advertising man out of him; it is the logical way, and least 
expensive. While you are teaching the average ** adver- 
tising man'' the knowledge of your goods and how to sell 
them, he is spending your money largely for his own benefit 
in gaining experience as a salesman, and not for yours in 
getting new business. Begin at the right end. Take a man 
who understands men and women from having come in 
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contact with them; who has pitted his wits against theirs 
for orders ; who knows their tastes, habits, characteristics ; 
who knows the goods and competing lines. He will arrange 
a Selling Talk that will SELL. 

He knows first that by the law of averages a certain 
percentage of subscribers to a newspaper read the adver- 
tising columns daily, and that if he advertises seasonable 
goods of the proper quality and at the right price and in 
the right way, he^s sure of his results. Some successful 
advertising men never sold goods by the personal method, 
but they understand the science of salesmanship and have 
adopted the arts of the salesman. They know how to make 
up a Selling Talk; get attention to it; excite interest in 
the goods; create a desire, and incite the will to action. 
This gets results — immediate results. With the help of a 
good artist and a good printer, any successful salesman 
will make a good advertising man, if he can write short 
statements of facts without violating the rules of good 
English. 

The idea that you must employ a so-called expert adver- 
tising man before you can engage in impersonal salesman- 
ship is entirely wrong. Remember a professional adver- 
tising man must first learn your business and your goods 
before he can serve you intelligently. You might just as 
well learn the art and science of his business as for him 
to learn yours; then you will know what you are getting 
for your money. The best advertising school is the school 
of experience. 

There are no fixed rules governing copy preparatioUo 
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Common sense, good English and good business judgment 
are about all that a salesman needs to become a good adver- 
tising man. He can readily learn to analyze the goods, the 
business, the advertisements and the mediiuns, and that 
is about all that is needed. 



MORE ABOUT THE ADVERTISING MAN 

To be a good advertising man one should pass a very 
rigid examination as a salesman; he should have wide 
experience in selling; he should be a graduate of the School 
of Hard Knocks, which teaches us how to get the best 
results from small advantages. He must have an ana- 
lytical mind to reach his own conclusions. If he has had 
wide experience as a buyer this will be of great value to 
him. In buying advertising he must be able to distinguish 
between the good, the poor and the worthless. 

He should be possessed of all positive qualities; espe- 
cially courage, hope, faith, industry and cleanliness. He 
should have control over his habits of thought; he must 
have the will power to decide and act. He must be master 
of himself; he must do the right thing at the right time. 
He must have confidence in himself, his employer, his busi- 
ness and his ultimate success. He should have no fear, 
without being foolhardy. 

He must be systematic that there will be no money 
wasted. He should have no side issues. Loyalty to the 
business or house is indispensable — one thing at a time. 
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A fixity of purpose is another essential. He must possess 
unbounded enthusiasm, which opposition influences but 
does not discourage. 

His success will depend upon his ability to make sacri- 
fices, to accomplish his object. His motto — every man's 
motto — should be **This one thing will I do; I will do it 
right; I will do it now.'* 

The real advertising man must be the inspiration for 
the whole establishment. He is the human dynamo, which 
generates all the enthusiasm, all the selling-force, all the 
power to overcome obstacles. 

Very frequently a business needs new ideas, new blood, 
new methods which can best be secured through the intro- 
duction of a new advertising man. When this is the case, 
look carefully into what successes he has made in the past, 
or analyze him carefully as to his ideas. A diploma from 
an advertising school should count for very little. He must 
know how to SELL GOODS by new methods. 



BUSINESS IS A GAME 

Men do not work simply for the dollars they make, but 
as a means of showing their worth — their ability. Dollars 
are the incidental side of it, necessary in a measure for 
their comfort and for the happiness of those dependent 
upon them, but men play the game of business as they 
would a game of chess or golf. It is a mental stimulus 
which develops the race. It is played with the same energy 
and enthusiasm that a leader of men puts into politics; 
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with all the fine strategy, the enthusiasm and force of a 
general leading his army to victory. A man^s success in 
business depends upon his wit, his analytical mind, his 
attention to business, his help, his trade and his associates. 
The harder his competition, the more attention he must 
give to his game ; as in golf, he must ' * keep his eye on the 
ball.'' He must overcome obstacles, he must plan his 
campaigns, he must hold his trade and increase it. He is 
never quite satisfied until he is the best in his trade and 
line, has the largest store, the biggest bank or the most 
extensive factory. 

The good business man enjoys the game. He rejoices 
in winning. The harder the effort he puts forth, the more 
creditable and attractive his victory. There is joy in the 
struggle to win; an easy victory is not appreciated. It is 
the hard up-hill climb that makes the game attractive to 
strong men. You must be earnest to win. A big success 
in business means a great deal. Competition is very strong. 
Trade supremacy is difficult of achievement. If the busi- 
ness does not succeed in the manner it should, rest assured 
there is a reason for it. You may find it, probably, by use 
of the following analysis: 

Is your store in the best section? 
Have you any advantage in location? 
Is convenience and comfort of shoppers provided for? 
Have you enough clerks to give customers prompt at- 
tention ? 

Do you provide for health and comfort of your clerks? 
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Do you give them your confidence so far as would be 
advantageous ? 

Do you get their enthusiastic co-operation? 

Do you advance them as they deserve it, without their 
request ? 

Are they always courteous to the trade? 

Do you encourage faithfulness to duty? 

Is your stock carefully selected, and kept up ? 

Is it attractively displayed? 

How about lighting effects? Are they the best i)os- 
sible? 

Have you fixed a reasonable price on your goods? 

Are they correctly advertised? 

How can the advertising be improved? 

Manufacturers, jobbers and producers of all kinds may 
resort to a similar investigation of their business to ad- 
vantage. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ARTICLE 

If your advertising does not pay, if your business is 
not growing under a reasonable expenditure of money for 
advertising, don't ^*kick'' to the publisher. Find out what 
is wrong with the advertisement or the goods. Analyze 
your goods and analyze your advertisements. First ana- 
lyze the goods; this will give you the right Selling Talk. 
Analyzing the goods comprising your line is one of the first 
essentials to success in properly and profitably marketing 
them. Answers to the following questions will give you 
a pretty careful analysis: 
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What is the name of the article ? 

How is it produced ? 

What care is used in its construction or preparation? 

What is its use? 

When is it used? 

Is it a necessity, a comfort, or a luxury? 

Is it of daily use, by the year, or is its use merely tem- 
porary? 

Is it a time-saver? 

Is it a money-saver? 

Is there any other article of its kind? 

Is there a demand for a similar article? 

Is it better than yours, or inferior? 

In what way is yours better? 

How does your selling price compare with that of the 
other? 

How can it best be displayed ? 

Is it properly displayed now? 

Are your sales-people enthusiastically co-operating? 

What class of people use it ? 

Is it a money-maker for the purchaser? 

How can they best be reached? 

What daily paper appeals to this class? 

Is there any prejudice against the article on the part of 
the public? 

If so, is it a reasonable prejudice? 

How can it be overcome? 

It will be readily seen that the answers to these ques- 
tions — the analysis of the goods — will greatly aid you in 
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the preparation of an advertisement or any number of 
advertisements. This method may be applied alike to a 
single article or to a whole line of goods. Keep the analysis 
in front of the advertising man. It furnishes ammunition 
for his selling talks. 

THE COPT. 

Having before you the answers to the questions in the 
analysis of the article to be advertised, you are ready to 
undertake the preparation of the selling talk itself. Re- 
member, the essentials for a good advertisement of a single 
article or a number of articles — as in store advertising — 
designed for public use, are: 1st. To secure the attention 
of the reader, without which the other requirements are 
of little use. 2d. To arouse interest or curiosity. 3d. To 
develop the desire to own. 4th. To arouse the WILL to 
go shopping. 

Will your advertisement bring about this mental con- 
dition in the minds of people who read it? That's the 
supreme test. Try it on yourself, or measure its force and 
logic by the following analysis: 

Is this advertisement attractive in general appearance? 

Will it catch the eye? 

Is the tjT)ographical effect good? 

Is the illustration appropriate? 

Is the cut well made ? 

Does the cut suggest the usefulness of the article? 

Does it hold the interest or arouse the curiosity? 
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Does it set forth properly the benefit, advantages, or 
comforts to be enjoyed by possession of the article? 

Does it fully describe the lasting qualities or care in 
production ? 

Does it set forth the financial value of purchasing now ? 

Is the argument too long? 

Does it contain any words of doubtful meaning? 

Is it logically arranged? 

Are there any ambiguous sentences? 

Has the **ad''' sufficient space, considering illustration, 
border and argument, to make the desired effect? 

Does it convince you? 

■ 

If this analysis brings from you an affirmative answer 
to these questions, you will have the selling talk of an 
expert, whether he answers to that name or not. Post 
these questions on your desk where you can refer to them 
often when preparing your advertisements and you will 
soon form the habit of writing trade-pulling copy. Then 
back up your advertising by good salesmanship when the 
customer arrives and watch the business grow. 



FUNDAMENTAL FACTS 

Naturally the newspaper will bring your announcement 
to the attention of the conscious mind of your possible 
customer more quickly than any other medium; because 
no article of our modem business convenience is more in- 
dispensable to that possible customer than the daily news- 
paper. This is so thoroughly understood that it need not 
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be discussed here. If you have an article that requires per- 
sonal solicitation to sell, you know how difficult it often 
is to get an interview. Much valuable time is frequently 
wasted warming the furniture in the outer office, and in 
useless visits at inopportune times. 

Through impersonal salesmanship by advertisements 
in the daily papers, you can frequently influence the mind 
of your possible customer without his individual consent; 
and the higher the order of intelligence he possesses, the 
more is he influenced by such indirect suggestion. An 
article judiciously and continuously advertised in the daily 
press, is sure to leave a record in the mind of the reader 
whether the advertisement is read consciously or not. The 
eye carries many suggestions to the brain which do not 
appear to the conscious mind, and this is the object sought 
by most advertisers who seek to create a demand for a 
new article. 

To do this it is absolutely necessary to use an '^elephant 
gun''; small bore arms or arguments have no effect. Use 
strong emphatic statements, expressed in type that cannot 
be missed. Say it over and over again; repetition is more 
convincing than demonstration. What medium will best 
accomplish this object? The best and quickest, best be- 
cause it is the quickest, is that medium which a man finds 
indispensable to his daily happiness; his best friends; his 
daily reports of the doings in the business, religious, polit- 
ical and social world, the daily newspaper. 
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MEDIUMS 

You who wish to sell by means of impersonal salesman- 
ship have a wide selection of mediums. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade papers, class papers, street cars, bill boards, 
signs, hand bills, letters and circulars have all been used 
profitably in advertising, but none are quite equal to the 
daily newspaper. Nothing ever conceived by man has such 
a powerful influence for the good of society and business; 
for the education and elevation of the human family. I 
mean the newspaper in its highest sense, the bright, clean, 
newsy, snappy, honest newspaper which furnishes the com- 
mercial, social, political, religious and educational news 
of the twenty-four hours preceding its publication. 

Such a newspaper has more human attributes than any 
other handiwork of man. Because of its cosmopolitan 
character it escapes much of the weakness of the individual 
man; it combines the wisdom of many minds trained to 
judge correctly; it is the safety valve of our political and 
religious freedom. Nothing escapes the argus-eyed, honest, 
newspaper. It is absolutely indispensable both to the suc- 
cessful business man and the intelligent housekeeper. 

For the purpose of teaching the public by advertising, 
there is nothing can compare with the daily newspaper. 
If your advertising is prepared with the same skill and 
watchful care, the same judgment that supervises the 
making of a great daily, and you follow the laws governing 
business in personal salesmanship, you are bound to 
succeed. 
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better than another for you ? That 's the question. Reason 
and judgment are in favor of the daily newspapers. 

Then there is the law of co-operation. The employees 
of the daily newspaper, direct and indirect, are legion. 
They are editors, managers, printers, accountants, artists, 
solicitors, newsboys, circulators, telegraph operators, mes- 
sengers, paper makers, press makers, transportation com- 
panies. All depend wholly or in part upon the great 
business of making a daily newspaper. Their trade is 
especially valuable to you, and the daily is the place to 
advertise to get it. 



MEDIUMS. 

The ingenuity and enterprise of the modem business 
man has furnished all the supplemental methods of adver- 
tising mentioned in the previous article, and they are 
sometimes useful in special lines of advertising for the 
purpose of ASSISTING in the creation of a demand, or 
for the repetition of a name or picture of some article 
of common, every day use, where you do not care to indulge 
in argiunent. 

But very frequently the advertiser makes the mistake 
of beginning at the wrong end of the list. 

With the help of get-the-money personal salesmanship, 
many of the supplemental mediums, such as magazines, 
trade papers, class papers, mail order publications, bill 
boards, signs, hand bills and letters, get the major portion 
of the advertising appropriation (or all of it), when really 
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if governed by the law of mutual benefit they should come 
later on in the campaign. 

It follows that the selecting of an advertising medium 
is of the utmost importance to the success of the business. 

This is imquestionably the cause of more failures in 
advertising than any other reason. Newspapers give im- 
mediate results in supplying a demand, and aid very mate- 
rially in creating a demand. Newspaper space should be 
used generously, but intelligently, before any of the other 
mediums are adopted. It takes a man of rare judgment 
and skill, who has had experience in selling, before he is 
thoroughly competent to buy advertising space. He must 
be able to discern the values in the space and mediums 
offered much as he would that of individuals who apply 
for a position. 

There is no arbitrary fixed value per thousand of circu- 
lation. Space in one paper may be worth half a cent a line 
per thousand for a certain article or business, w^hile in 
another paper or to another line of business it would not 
be worth one tenth of a cent per line per thousand. It 
varies as much in value as the price of silk per yard, but 
for a very different reason. Circulation, therefore, is not 
the only measure of value. In fact the number of papers 
printed is of secondary importance. Only that portion sold 
to possible customers for his goods, is of value to the adver- 
tiser. 

Sample copy circulation is principally valuable to the 
publisher for the advertising of his newspaper; it's his 
method of advertising, but of doubtful value to you, the 
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advertiser. To get the real benefit you must get into the 
hands and homes of men and women who buy a paper 
because it ^^ fills a long felt want/' The selling power of 
a paper as an advertising medium, depends upon its selling 
power as a newspaper, and the value to you of the people 
who buy it, as consumers of the articles that you advertise. 



SPACE 

Space is a very intangible substance. Rates charged in 
the ordinary newspaper are not fixed arbitrarily, but are 
arranged to cover the expense of the production of the 
best newspaper, supplying its readers with a complete his- 
tory of the day preceding its issue, and then to make a 
margin of profit for the publisher. However, this margin 
of profit is often less than that of a manufacturer in any 
other line of business. In selling space to his clients, the 
publisher is often inclined to give the big advertiser the 
advantage as is the practice in the sale of merchandise 
where the jobber gets a better price than the retailer be- 
cause he buys in larger quantities. 

This may be true in the commercial world, but it should 
not be true in advertising. The car load buyer must have 
interest on his money while it is tied up in the goods. He 
must pay transportation charges; must have profit for 
storage, insurance, rents and incidental expenses; but the 
purchaser of newspaper space in large quantities cannot 
claim any of these reasons for asking a special price. 

A big advertising contract, which means the use of half 
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a page per day, copy always furnished at the ofl&ce of pub- 
lication EARLY, is worth something to the newspaper. 

It saves much time of the ** make-up" and other em- 
ployees of the composing room, and also dispenses with 
the use of the **cut-ofiE,'' which amounts to quite an item 
on a big. yearly contract. 

Many publishers have adopted a time schedule of dis- 
counts, as well as a space schedule, which operates in favor 
of the small advertiser who keeps continuously at it. This 
is a wise policy, and operates for the benefit of all. 

The beginner in advertising is greatly handicapped by 
the smooth personal salesman who sells him circulars, pro- 
grams or other supplemental advertising, because the out- 
lay is small. All his small expenditures should be in the 
favorite family newspaper, which gets into the home 
through a demand for the news and advertising it contains. 



ANALYSIS OF THE NEWSPAPER. 

Newspapers, like salesmen, do not all have equal selling 
ability. Besides the difference in amount, there is also 
a difference in quality of circulation. The selling power 
of a newspaper is in proportion to its regular paid circula- 
tion. A newspaper should be analyzed to find out whether 
its regular subscribers are within easy shopping distance 
of your place of business. The following are pertinent 
questions in arriving at the value of advertising space : 

Is the paper partisan? 

Is it broad in its policy? 
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Is it fair in its criticisms of men and measures ? 

In policy and character, to which class does it belong: 
Powerful? Good? Indifferent? Poor or weak? 

Does it reach a class of people who are liberal users of 
your goods? 

Do they subscribe and pay for it regularly? 

What advantage has it over its competitors ? (a) in news 
service? (b) in promptness of delivery? (c) in reliability? 

What is the total nimiber of perfect papers printed ? 

What is the circulation by city carriers ? By newsboys ? 
By news-stands ? Counter sales ? 

What is the total city circulation? 

What is the country circulation by dealers? By mail? 

How much within the twenty-five-mile shopping limit? 

Are mail subscriptions canceled at expiration of time? 

Is it a prosperous paper ? If it doesn 't make money for 
its owner it can hardly be the best advertising medium. 

What is the price per inch per thousand of total circu- 
lation ? 

What is the most advantageous way to use this paper 
for my line ? 

Have the advertising managers of the papers submit 
you written and signed answers to these questions. Satisfy 
yourself that they are answered correctly, or don't adver- 
tise in that paper. You are entitled to have your advertis- 
ing space weighed and graded the same as if it were wheat 
you dealt in. 

Don't do business with a man who cannot gain your full 
confidence by showing up clearly and fully, for it will never 
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be mutually satisfactory and profitable. If you doubt the 
words and methods of the publisher, you will not give the 
advertising fair co-operation — fair credit, for the good 
done — and even if you do pay for the space you have done 
the publisher an injustice. Buy advertising just as you 
hire your salesmen; buy the best, and leave the other kind 
— ^the poor or indifferent kind — ^for the business man who 
employs that sort of help. 

THE APPROPRIATION AND PLAN 

In planning an advertising campaign, remember the 
bills must be paid. The mutual arrangement existing 
between the advertiser, the publisher and the consumer, to 
result in the greatest benefit to all, depends upon securing 
an equivalent for services rendered. A publisher can no 
more afford to lose an advertising account than a merchant 
can afford to lose a customer or the amount of his bill. 
Advertising should be regarded, therefore, as one of the 
fixed charges of the business, the same as the insurance, 
rent and clerk hire. Each month ^s rent adds to the good- 
will of the business; each dollar spent in advertising has 
the same effect. 

At the end of each year the good-will of a successful 
business shows a material increase on the balance sheet, 
and this growth is largely dependent upon the advertising. 
For example, $5,000 a year spent in advertising a retail ' 
business in a good locality, or in advertising a trade-marked 
article, is not, and cannot be, wasted money. Competition 
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in trade usually requires something in direct returns for 
your advertising; but remember, that an advertising ex- 
penditure is not money wasted, even though no immediate 
results are showTi. 

An advertising campaign should be planned exactly as 
you would plan to send men on the road in a wholesale busi- 
ness. You know about what the expense will be if you put 
three or four men on the road; you arrange to meet that 
expense out of the profits of the business, and do not figure 
that it will be a total loss even if the men fail individuallv. 
Exactly so your advertising campaign should be planned. 

When your plans have been properly made, see that 
you get the best service for the money. 

Years ago a merchant would remark **We have $5,000 
to spend this year in advertising; Jones, you spend it.'' 
Jones was in the market from that day until the appro- 
priation was exhausted. No system; no investigation; no 
plan as to how to get the best results, but simply to let go 
of the money to the first friend or good salesman who had 
any kind of an advertising proposition to present. 

Todav vou must studv the customer; his habits: his 

• » . 7 7 

tastes; his income, and how to reach him. ^liat medium 
to use; what article to advertise primarily, and what to 
push as a secondary proposition. All these things must 
be taken into consideration, with the size of the store, the 
advantages in location, the amount of stock carried, the 
number of people employed, and the value to the merchant 
of an increasing *' good-will.'' There must be system in 
your advertising plans. 
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PAVING THE WAY BY CREATING A DEMAND. 

Any brand or class of goods, whose merits have been 
promulgated through advertising, becomes reasonably well 
known in a short time. When a salesman makes a personal 
call soliciting orders for the advertised articles, he finds it 
much easier to get an interview, and usually discovers that 
interest in his goods has already been aroused, and (if the 
advertising has been logically and intelligently done), that 
the point of desire is reached at a great saving of time and 
energy. The psychological moment, if not at hand, will 
then be easily reached by emphasizing the strong points, 
or meeting some slight objection. 

Publicity advertising of all kinds has for its purpose, 
first, the establishing of confidence in an article by familiar- 
izing the public with its name and use ; second, overcoming 
objection to it on account of its newness, or because it is 
intended to supplant some other article already in demand. 

The name of a well advertised article records itself on 
the mind unconsciously, or even against the will of the 
reader, and is finally fully established in his confidence 
** without rhyme or reason.'^ Then the personal salesman, 
when he calls, finds the road cleared and paved for him to 
take away a fat order. This is in full accord with the 
psychic law of Frequency, which is just as positive in its 
action as the laws of gravity or of capillary attraction, 
though not so readily recognized. 

Creating a demand for an article which is protected by 
trade mark, or one intended for general distribution 
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through the retail trade, is a big undertaking and one 
requiring time, practice and money. 

The more time and patience in stock, the less money 
will be required; but the benefits to be derived from this 
kind of a campaign are of such a lasting nature that great 
fortunes are being made on every hand, and will continue 
to be made, as a result of such work. The subject is of suf- 
ficient importance to require special treatment in every 
case, and should be undertaken only after careful consider- 
ation of the market, cost of distribution, general trade con- 
ditions, length of the campaign and the amount of money 
available. 

HEAD LINES 

The head line marks the artist or the bungler. In it 
the writer indicates his advertising instinct or lack of it. 
By it he succeeds or fails. The effective head line is the 
masterpiece of advertising skill. It is the flash of genius 
in the field. The body of the advertisement may be 
wrought out with painstaking labor and care, but the good 
head line — ^the attention-compelling head line — comes but 
little short of inspiration. No chance luck of the novice 
avails here. The prime requisites are a keen sympathy 
with the buyers, a quick perception of their needs, and an 
intuitional following of their moods. The writer of suc- 
cessful head lines is the man with "his ear to the ground.'^ 
He stands in the midst of affairs, a knower of men. He 
touches the right chord. He speaks the timely word. 

The head line has its peculiar office. It is an intro- 
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duction to the argument — the tactful approach to the un- 
interested. It is constructed first of all to catch the atten- 
tion. It is the peg on which indifiference may be tripped 
and attention held. It is the deftly placed bait at which 
the wavering and uncertain interest of the reader may 
nibble for a few golden moments. Wise angling is needed 
to catch such an opportunity. It must pique curiosity and 
excite interest. Terse and striking it must be. If it sug- 
gests an idea peculiarly characteristic of the thing adver- 
tised, it is especially valuable. 

The head line is a substitute for a picture. It must be 
graphic, short and pertinent. It should be a positive idea, 
conveyed in simple form and easy to grasp. Optimism and 
good cheer should prevail; the eye will not dwell on a 
gloomy picture. Positive qualities enthuse; they impress 
the reader with a sense of gaining something. Exploit the 
riches of your subject. Present the enthusing properties. 

** Attention at any cost,'^ is a fatal motto, for courtesy 
is as valuable a quality in head lines as in manners. The 
head line creates the first impression. A tactful, pleasing 
address is as necessary to ITS success, as to that of the 
first call upon a desirable customer in personal salesman- 
ship. Its main object is to create a tide of good impression 
in the mind. 

IMAaiNATION IN ADVEBTISINO 

The whole process of evolution in business is the result 
of imagination. Every improvement; every piece of 
machinery; the use of electricity; the modem steamship; 
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the automobile; the Brooklyn Bridge, are all the result of 
man's imagination. The picture was in the mind before 
the construction began. 

Building an effective advertisement is much the same 
process. A man must have a vivid imagination; he must 
see the whole thing in his mind before he can properly 
reproduce it on paper. The arrangement of the type; the 
selection of the border; the ideas to be conveyed by the 
illustration — these are all in his mind before thev can be 
put on paper. The artist is called in to illustrate the idea; 
the printer is asked to give the word-picture a pleasing 
individuality. Back of this picture of the completed adver- 
tisement is another image, that of the first pleased cus- 
tomer; other customers following after in an endless pro- 
cession. An increase of thousands, yea of tens of thousands, 
are all pictured in the mind of the business man before it is 
realized. 

A man without imagination is a man who carries out 
instructions; he is the man who carries the mortar to the 
bricklayer; supplies the raw material to the master work- 
man. Without looking ahead as to what will be the results 
of your efforts tomorrow, next week, next year, you can- 
not build up a big business. Planning ahead is simply 
imagination in a practical form. Thinking for the future 
must be included in your plans. If your plans are extensive 
you will build a big business ; if they are small and narrow, 
small results must be expected. A man who aims at the 
Presidency will reach a higher level than the man whose 
greatest ambition is to be sheriff of the county. Success 
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in any line, and especially in advertising, is not possible 
without plans — ^imagination. Practice it; cultivate it; 
pursue it. Work to the single purpose of completing the 
work you have planned; don^t be diverted by some other 
imaginative picture until you have fully realized the first. 
Be the biggest, the best, in your line. The best dry-goods 
merchant, the best clothier, the best druggist, the best 
grocer, the best plumber, the best decorator. Any honest 
business backed by a man with a good imagination and a 
fixity of purpose can soon be at the top. 



ILLUSTRATIONS 

Of the five senses, sight conveys the most lasting, im- 
pression to the mind. See a thing in life and the mind can 
give a good description of it. Seeing a picture of an article 
will often give a correct idea of its shape, size and useful- 
ness. Nothing short of the article itself will arrest the 
attention so quickly or make such a lasting impression 
upon the mind as a picture. For that reason, illustrations 
are an essential feature in advertising. They sometimes 
save long detailed descriptions, and are powerful as indi- 
rect suggestions. A fur coat suggests warmth; a trunk 
suggests travel; a lamp suggests light; an automobile sug- 
gests pleasure and luxury. 

A landscape, marine view, mountain torrent, a nook 
in the garden, a dining room scene, by suggesting not the 
article but its possibilities in use, assists the imagination 
of the reader to compel the will to ^'go shopping.'' lUus- 



/ 
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trations appeal to the imagination much more strongly than 
words. Many words would be necessary to make the same 
mental effect that a good picture makes. 

Illustrations have been the indirect cause of creating 
more advertising than any other cause. A beautiful illus- 
tration appeals to the advertiser as it appeals to the buyer, 
and makes a clear, pleasing and lasting impression upon 
the mind. There is a psychological law sustaining this con- 
tention. This law is generally recognized and applied with 
great advantage to modem advertising; but a cut or illus- 
tration is not all-sufficient. They do not set forth the 
reasons for purchasing. 

Pictures, to make a pleasing impression, must be well 
executed. Get a good artist as you would get a good sales- 
man. Cheap cuts, cheap pictures, ridiculous or objection- 
able scenes, are all negative suggestions and have the effect 
of repelling instead of attracting. 



BORDERS. 

Strange shapes will quickly catch the eye, and make 
lasting impressions upon the mind. This suggested the 
use of borders in advertising. With borders you can get 
many strange shapes — odd designs — to bring the attention 
to your selling talks. Borders have been long in use, but 
not always in an effective way. 

A picture may be used very advantageously as a border 
effect by leaving an oblong or square white space in the 
midst of it for your Selling-Talk. In this way your adver- 
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tisement may be featured, and make it of double value. 
This plan will help give your goods a trade mark value. 

In advertising a cereal food — com flakes or anything 
of this nature — a field of growing grain might be used, 
thus giving the advertisement infinite variety and more 
effectiveness. The articles advertised might be wrought 
into very effective and attractive borders. Selling-Talks 
may be divided into a necessary number of parts by bor- 
ders to make the advertisement attractive and secure quick 
attention. A most pleasing impression of an article may 
be the result of an attractive border. 

A border of the many style collars or of hats would 
make an attractive ad for a haberdasher. An endless 
variety of attractive trade-pulling, attention-getting bor- 
ders suggest themselves to almost all classes of retail 
business. 

Some special border of this kind will be valuable to 
a small appropriation where economy of space is desired. 
Adhere to a special border for any length of time, but 
change the Selling-Talk often. Don't repeat the same 
story oftener than once a month, if you must repeat it at 
all. Best plan is to have some new reason in each an- 
nouncement. 

SUBSTITUTION. 

Substitution is not a square deal. It% returning evil 
for good. It 's a thorn in the path. If a dealer cannot sup- 
ply the article asked for, he should offer to get it and deliver 
it. If the customer can't wait, he should be directed to a 
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place where it can be had. Such courtesy is sure to win 
trade at some other time. Have an eye to future trade. 
Don't get the dime so close to the eye that you overlook 
the dollar which is to be spent tomorrow. Courtesy is the 
cheapest article you carry in stock; dispense it liberally. 
It's mighty good advertising; it's the kind that brings the 
biggest returns. 

If a customer is sent to your store by means of a per- 
sonal recommendation or through an advertisement paid 
for by some one else, it's all one to you — ^it's that much 
saved in your cash drawer. He came to buy, not for advice. 
If you sell a man a substitute for what he really wants, ten 
to one he won't be satisfied with the article you sold him; 
will be vexed and annoyed that he allowed himself to be 
imposed upon, and will probably go to some other merchant 
next time. ** Success Treads On The Heels Of Every Right 
Effort," says Samuel Smiles. 

Cheating some one out of a well-deserved sale is like 
taking money without recompense. Stronger terms would 
not be amiss. Honesty in the very broadest sense is the 
best policy — ^the policy of every permanently successful 
business. A big man scorns to substitute. He knows that 
today is only the forerunner of toiporrow, and any de- 
parture from the golden rule is sowing the seeds of disaster. 
A clerk who substitutes should be asked to resign; hell 
soon be working against your interest — using substitutes 
for enthusiasm, loyalty, integrity and industry. 

Tolerate no shady transactions. Give every man his 
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money's-worth; to the man who pays for the advertising 
as well as the man who pays the rent. 



ADVERTISEMENTS THAT PULL. 

The question is often asked **Can you write advertise- 
ments that pull?'' This often means much more than the 
questioner realizes. To write ads that pull requires not 
only a knowledge of, but a demand for, the article adver- 
tised; the goods must be of a quality that people demand, 
and be sold at a price the equivalent, or nearly so, of articles 
of a similar nature. Adverse conditions surrounding a 
proposition are often what cause poor results. If you have 
an article for sale that people need or can use to advantage, 
and it is of right quality and price, it is a comparatively 
easy matter to write ads that pull. 

Take enough space to tell your story; give your copy 

the advantage of a good, catchy, head line or illustration 

that will attract the eye; state your Selling Talk briefly 
in plain, simple language, logically arranged, and then put 

the ad in a reliable newspaper of known circulation among 
the class of people who use the goods, and you have a trade- 
pulling advertisement. If the advertising for an article 
of general use does not bring results commensurate with 
the^cost, there must be something wrong with the adver- 
tisements. Find out what it is by use of the analysis sup- 
plied in previous Short Talks, and don't blame the pub- 
lisher, unless the fault is really his. 

Analysis of the article, the advertisement and the busi- 
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ness will enable you to find the cause of failure, and enable 
you to get right. If the advertisement is for the purpose 
of creating a demand for a new article wholly unknown to 
the readers of the publication, it is practically impossible 
to write an advertisement that will pull, the first issue. 
The public must become familiar with the article. The 
mind must be influenced by many and different reasons, 
and this requires a much longer campaign tlian that of 
supplying a demand for ^oods already known to your 
trade. This is why you are justified in making the adver- 
tising investment ; and you know the other fellow will have 
to make a greater investment of time and money to get 
your trade away. 

OTHER PEOPLE'S IDEAS 

Whenever a clever idea is adopted and run in the daily 
papers it is sure to bring out a lot of imitators and **near 
good" substitutes. If there is a lack of new ideas you can 
always fall back on the old reliable head lines, and good 
selling talks. Don't imitate; don't substitute; don't be 
**near goods," don't antagonize, if you would be success- 
ful. What has brought success for one man will never 
bring the same measure of success for another. The com- 
posite public is fair minded. It enjoys seeing people get 
the benefit of original ideas. The public is very apt to 
resent the liberty of using other people 's ammunition with 
which to kill game. Nothing is quite so aggravating as to 
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find some man trying to copy your ideas; it brings about 
a negative attitude toward the man, and the article which 
attempts the steal. 

Substitution of ideas is one of the greatest evils grow- 
ing out of manufacturing business. If the manufacturer 
of a trade-marked article has spent his money, for adver- 
tising and for salesmen, in the faith that it will come back 
to him in the shape of dividends on his investment, every 
fair minded man believes that he should have a chance to 
work out his own ideas unmolested. If it were not so, what 
need for oiu* expensive machinery to register and maintain 
the patent office, and to have laws regarding patents, copy- 
rights and trade-marks? 

A Customer coming into a store and asking for a certain 
kind of tooth powder should be supplied with that kind, 
instead of *^ something just as good'' — no. Guard your 
business with the same jealousy that you do your real 
estate investments ; respect the law that protects the other 
man as well as vourself; ^*Do As You Would Wish To Be 
Done By." Guard your own advertising by refusing to 
sell substitutes for advertised articles. Give the trade 
what it asks for. Explain to your sales-force that a cus- 
tomer coming into your store for any article should be 
supplied with that specific thing, if possible. If impossible 
to supply it at once offer to get it, and if that does not 
satisfy assist the customer with the information as to 
where it may be found. 
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SFASMODICS. 

Business affairs are not successful if they only get 
spasmodic attention. Did you ever hear of a business man 
who called in his traveling men when business was dull? 
Not much. He's very apt to incite them to greater effort, 
greater enthusiasm. He orders them into all the byways 
for fear some chance order may be overlooked. He calls 
on them for greater effort. Are the salesmen called in 
when business is good? No, indeed not. This is the 
time to reap the harvest, and everybody hustles — working 
overtime. 

Often and often I have met with such an excuse as this : 
** Business is so good now I do not need to advertise '*; or 
this: *' There's no use to advertise now; it's too dull." 
These men are the spasmodics. They do not realize that 
advertising is salesmanship by the impersonal method ; that 
results depend upon keeping at it continuously, persist- 
ently, that it's the success method. Advertising is not a 
necessity unless you are seeking a LARGE measure of 
business success. If, perchance, you are doing a good busi- 
ness now without advertising, does it mean that you are 
going to hold 3^our trade despite the efforts of competitors, 
unless you improve every advantage, adopt every new 
device known in the business world? The big stores, the 
big businesses of today, were once as small as the most 
humble establishment. 

Keep your eye on the weathercock and your hand on 
the wheel. Trim the *^ sales" of vour vessel to take ad- 
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vantage of every change in the wind, if you would arrive 
quickly. Keep up the enthusiasm every day. Don't be a 
spasmodic advertiser. 

THE DOLLAS'S WORTH. 

A few simple folk there may be, who imagine that they 
can get something for nothing, but the good customers, the 
profitable customers, expect to put up one hundred cents 
for every dollar's worth of goods they buy. Years ago the 
good old farmer sold com-in-the-ear, or on the cob, by 
measure. Often have I seen them fill up the half bushel 
measure full, and then pile up the ears on top as long as 
possible in the desire to give full measure. When they took 
their butter and eggs to the village store to exchange for 
sugar, coffee, tea, etc., the merchants always gave **down 
weight," and both parties to the transaction prospered. 

At the beginning of the new way of selling goods by 
advertising, many unscrupulous people with itching palms 
for other people '& money gave ^^ short" measure for unusual 
profits, or practiced absolute fraud by false promises, and 
many of them thrived temporarily, as they have at all times 
since commerce engaged man's attention. But no business 
is worth the candle which is built on any but **your- 
doUar's- worth" policy, which brings people back again and 
again. You are expected to make a reasonable profit. 

The P. T. Barnum policy is only good for a circus, 
where people give up the coin to be amused, and consider 
it a part of the game to be fooled, besides. But the circus 
comes only once a year. The merchant, the newspaper, the 
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doctor, the lawyer, the ofl&ce holder, to be successful must 
each give full measure. The way to make advertising 
profitable is to state facts regarding the goods. Deal hon- 
estly with the trade. **Do others or they will do you*' is 
a fallacy. Give ''down- weights*' and ''heaping'' measure 
whatever your calling in life, whether employee or em- 
ployer, merchant or professional man, labor or capital, and 
you will get the same in return. You will prosper. 



REPEATERS. 

To have an advertising proposition you must have a 
*' repeater." The idea that "you can fool all the people all 
the time," or any part of them all the time, is a grievous 
error. Have a good article, one that is a little better than 
people have been able to buy elsewhere for the money, in 
other words a repeater, before you attempt to advertise. 

The sexton and the undertaker are the only people who 
do not expect to serv^e the same man twice. If a man is a 
"dead one" he won't kick, if he is "done;" but live mer- 
chants are after live trade, large consumers, frequent and 
careful buyers who pay their bills — real "live ones," and 
they must have "repeaters" to hold and bring them back 
again to the store. 

Having a repeater to sell, use a repeater to carry yoiu* 
selling talk. Don't waste money in trying to put good 
reasons for selling your goods into the hands of the con- 
sumer by means of circular letters, posters or programs. 
Take a real live newspaper, one that does things, a money 
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making newspaper, one that sells subscriptions and sup- 
plies the demand for reliable news, viz,, a '^repeater/' 
Don't depend on anything but the very best for a steady 
increase in business. The best merchandise — ^repeaters; 
the best sales-people — ^repeaters ; the best newspapers, also 
repeaters, always get the best and most desirable trade, 
the only kind worth cultivating — those who come again 
and again to the store, the repeaters. 

Such a combination is a winner. Be not deceived by 
over zealous salesmen who may be honest enough in their 
opinion that they have a ** booster *' in some new or less 
expensive device for increasing your trade. You may 
**bank^^ on it that a responsible and reliable newspaper 
advertising campaign is unquestionably the best means of 
increasing your trade. 



INDIFFERENCE 

Nothing, not even the advertising in a first class news- 
paper, of used or usable articles, will be successful if done 
with indifference or carelessness. Some merchants, some 
advertising men, often incline to careless methods in the 
preparation of copy. They wish to keep an engagement, 
catch a train or hurry off to lunch, and the quickly **scrib- 
bled-off-copy^' for an advertisement which is expected to 
keep the sales-people busy next day, is the cause of failure. 
It's all wrong; it's indifference; it's negative and will 
never produce results; never bring success. 

If anything is worth doing at all, it should be WELL 
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DONE. Remember the motto, ^^This one thing will T do; 
I will do it right ; I will do it now. ' ' Haphazard methods ; 
hurried, indifferent copy is a waste of money — of your own 
or of other people's money. 

Indifference is the curse of commerce. Often and often 
has trade been driven away from the store by indifference 
of clerks. Attracted by a convincing advertisement, lured 
by some vivid description of an article of which one is in 
need, and satisfied that the price is right, we have visited 
the store, sought the proper department, only to be dis- 
gusted by the indifference of the clerks in charge ; we have 
turned away — a sale lost — ^perhaps a customer lost for all 
time, and that half page advertisement *^ didn't bring 
returns.'' 

First look for the cause among your employees. See 
that they are co-operating enthusiastically with you and 
one another to make the business grow. This is of prime 
importance. Indifference is too great a handicap for any 
newspaper to overcome. Indifference will wreck a train, 
sink a ship or ruin a business in spite of all the newspaper 
man can do. Develop enthusiasm among the sales-people. 
Give careful consideration to your selling talks. 



BUSINESS OVERLOOKED 

The modem business man is progressive, energetic, 
enterprising and ambitious, if he means to succeed. Like 
Alexander the Great, he proposes to conquer the world 
and bring it to his shop, or factory, to trade. The great 
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arteries of commerce, the railways and steamship lines, 
offer such good facilities for doing business outside his 
home community that often the home trade is almost, if 
not entirely, neglected. The slogan of commercial associa- 
tions is **Buy home-made goods,'' but what real effort is 
made TO SELL at home? 

I have in mind a large knitting mill which makes a high 
quality of goods, and maintains a selling organization and 
an advertising department to create business throughout 
the United States, but which overlooks the local trade. 
What an opportunity is here to increase the sales by a local 
advertising campaign, offering to supply the whole home 
community with an article made ^* under its very nose.'' 
^*A prophet is without honor in his own country" simply 
because he will not advertise at home. His neighbors and 
friends know less about his goods than people a thousand 
miles away. 

Don't overlook the trade at your very door, Mr. Manu- 
facturer. Get busy with your selling talks, or announce- 
ments, in the best daily papers in your city. Tell the 
people what you make; how you make it; what material 
you use in its construction; where it is obtained; the 
method of selection and treatment of the raw material; 
how it is handled by employees; the number of families 
supported in the community. Tell them that your work- 
men will get a benefit from the trade of their neighbors 
and friends if they buy goods made at home. 

Tell them home-made goods are equally good, and just 
as \yell made as goods made in some other community, and 
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cost no more money. There are many somid arguments 
that might be used in selling talks addressed to people in 
your own municipality. 

Not every manufacturer could find a sufficient market 
for all his goods in his own city, but who among them will 
say that he has made a good whole-hearted effort to get 
the business that should naturally belong to him, if he has 
neglected to advertise among his neighbors and friends in 
his home neswpaper? 



CO-OPERATION 

The question is often asked ^*What co-operation will 
the publisher give to the advertiser?" It has been 
answered in many ways. 

Co-operation does not mean a one-sided proposition like 
a jug handle, but it means mutual helps and mutual bene- 
fits. The publisher who maintains the highest standard of 
excellence in his paper, compelling the fullest confidence 
of his subscribers whom the advertiser seeks to include 
among his customers, and who shows no prejudice or par- 
tiality between the advertisers any more than he does 
among his subscribers, is giving co-operation. He should 
exercise the same care to exclude fakes from his adver- 
tising columns that he does from his news columns. He 
should have a price for his space that would permit him to 
publish a perfectly independent and fearless newspaper, 
not a cringing policy of coloring the news to suit individual 
cases. And in the same manner the advertising columns 
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of the newspaper should be carefully scrutinized to see that 
the public are not led into traps by misrepresentation. 

The ideal newspaper publisher is one of the most im- 
portant and valuable citizens in any community. In fur- 
nishing the news it becomes his duty to publish the doings 
of all oflScials of the municipality, state and nation. Not 
infrequently incompetent and unscrupulous persons are 
elected or appointed to places of public trust and responsi- 
bility. Their induction into office frequently means a raid 
upon the public treasury and a neglect of the duty required 
of them. Were it not for the newspapers controlled by the 
good, honest, fearless publishers, these dishonest and in- 
competent officials would become so powerful in their 
machinations as to make civil government a farce, giving 
no protection to life, property or the pursuit of happiness 
under the constitution and the laws. The newspaper is the 
monitor which protects us from dishonest public officials — 
from oppression by public service corporations. 

Co-operation in advertising results to the advantage of 
the merchant, the publisher and the subscriber, and has 
a very important bearing upon the growth and happiness 
of the community. 

The evolution of business and society depends upon this 
co-operation between the merchants and the newspapers. 
No other advertising medium fights for the rights of the 
greater majority, the common people. No other supplies 
their needs or protects their interests, and none compares 
with the daily newspaper in result-bringing power. 
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GOOD COMPANY 

Tray was a good old dog; but being innocent and unsus- 
pecting, he was found in company with some sheep-killing 
curs, and paid the penalty with his life. Since this remark- 
able stor)'- was first published it has been the text for many 
a sermon upon the dangers of bad associations. I use it 
because it illustrates so w^ell the other side of a vexing 
question. Many an advertiser, seeming to feel his fate 
would be like old dog Tray's, has worried, complained, 
growled and found fault about the advertisement that ad- 
joins his own. Especially if his neighbor's is a more 
attractive and convincing announcement. The publisher 
meets the argument in the best way he can but the question 
will not down. 

The most logical, common sense view, in fact the 
business-like way to look at it, is that any business enter- 
prise which pays taxes and is entitled to police protection 
is good company. Andrew Carnegie and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer have created a precedent in regard to ** mixed com- 
pany" that will do much to settle this threadbare subject. 
Any man is a gentleman while he behaves as one, and any 
good advertisement of a legalized business or profession 
appeals to the same kind of customers you are inviting to 
your store. What you want is business, and anyone with 
the ** price" is welcomed. 

If the publisher could discriminate at all, it should be 
to classify and group the advertisements wholly with refer- 
ence to their selling power or attractiveness, so that the 
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poorly clad and coarse grained would not feel embarrassed 
by the more brilliant and attractive company. 

You might just as reasonably expect the street car com- 
pany to discriminate between its patrons on account of 
dress, age or cleanliness, as expect a publisher always to 
put your announcement next to some other ad, or apart 
from it. The newspaper is in a sense a common carrier, 
and it must accept any legitimate business or lose its rights 
to second class postage. If you give a dinner you can select 
your table companions, but if you choose to eat in a public 
place you must accept the company. 

In advertising you are seeking trade regardless of 
everything else, and the paper which is the favorite in the 
home is the one you can dispense with last. If the home- 
maker and housekeeper have accepted the publication as 
standard, they accept it all. All the reading matter; all the 
advertising. 

THE COST 

In mercantile lines the cost is something more than the 
price of the goods. It includes carrying charges, rents, 
insurance, interest and selling expense. Under selling 
expense come advertising and clerks' salaries. You may 
reduce the advertising expense if you- will add to all other 
items, or you may reduce the cost of each or all 
of them by increasing the quantity and selling power 
of your advertising. 

If you are doing a million dollar business with an 
expenditure of 4 per cent for rent, 5 per cent for salaries, 
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1 per cent for advertising and 1 per cent for incidentals, 
by doubling the advertising expenditures you may safely 
expect to increase your business 15 to 25 per cent without 
increasing the other items. The cost of the advertising 
itself, the rates of the newspapers, seemingly stands in the 
way of progressive newspaper advertising. The beginner 
sees only the outlay. To him the price may appear pro- 
hibitive. He thinks all rates should be equal, and is sure 
all are too high. He is an expert as to the quality and 
worth of his own goods. He fixes the price at which they 
are to be sold, to get and hold the trade and to pay a profit. 
The publisher is not taking an arbitrary stand in regard 
to his rates. Very frequently all his net profit comes from 
the subscriptions alone. He must furnish a good newspaper 
to all his subscribers. All the raw materials a publisher 
uses are expensive, and prices constantly going up. Tele- 
graph tolls, printing machinery, skilled labor, white paper 
and the brains required to make a good newspaper, foot 
up an enormous expense account. He must be a good 
business man to manage a successful newspaper, and as 
such, his rates are fixed to meet his expenses and pay a 
reasonable profit on the investment. A low cost, or a low 
rate in newspaper advertising, does not always mean a 
bargain. The best — the highest priced — is often the most 
profitable to the advertiser. Good business men know that 
poor salesmen are a waste of money, time and energy at 
any price. That quality and not cheapness is most in 
demand. Merit always wins the biggest success. This is 
equally true regarding newspaper advertising. 
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MAIL ORDERS 

Suburban traction lines, that facilitate the means 
of communication between the coimtrv and citv, have 
developed the mail order business wonderfully in the last 
few years. Any retail merchant who expects to grow and 
develop must be prepared to care for orders and inquiries 
which come bv mail. 

Every courtesy must be shown to that portion of your 
trade who rely upon the '^ square deaP' principle which 
saves them the trouble of personal inspection before 
purchasing. The steam railways, the traction lines, and 
the rural free delivery routes, carry the daily newspapers 
containing your announcements long distances, and bring 
back the orders. They must have prompt and careful 
attention. A post card acknowledgment of the order should 
be sent to the purchaser by first mail, even though the 
order is filled at once and goes out at the same time. 
Courtesj^ demands it. The shipment may miscarry, and 
your customer be thus left in doubt as to whether the 
order was received. The card should state when the order 
was received and when the goods were or are to be 
shipped. If any delays are necessary in filling the order, 
that should also be shown on the card. 

When the order is filled, the invoice should go out at the 
same time by mail, and if perchance it is only partially 
filled, it should state the reason for delay and when the 
remaining articles will be forwarded. 

Remove every chance for misunderstanding and doubt 
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from the minds of your absent customers. Courtesy of 
this kind will bring renewed orders from old customers, 
and many new ones. **Once a customer always a customer'' 
should be the motto. All good daily newspaper advertising 
brings orders by mail nowadays, and will increase the 
revenue in proportion to the care with which the business 
is handled, once the order has been received. Advertising 
rates are usually based upon the circulation within 25 miles 
of shopping limit, and to take advantage of the remainder 
of a newspaper's circulation is to reap a reward where it 
is least expected. The first order by mail, like the first 
robin, means that others are to follow. Start right, in 
handling the mail order, and you will be surprised at the 
growth of that department. 



DEPENDABILITY 



y 



The most valuable attribute of a business, an individual, 
a domestic animal or a **made" article, is dependability. 
Brilliancy in business if combined with unreliability pro- 
duces negative results — failure. ^*His word is as good 
as his bond" is the highest possible praise. Unreliable 
statements about a good article produce a bad impression. 
Reliable statements, pointing out the weakness of an article, 
will always produce a good impression on the purchaser, 
and will the more readily find a customer at the price. 

Misstatement in business, whether from ignorance or 
a desire to misrepresent, is a quagmire through which one 
will flounder all through life; misstatement in advertising 
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puts the whole business in jeopardy. It will cost twice the 
advertising outlay to restore confidence that it does to 
destroy it. If you wish to travel a well macadamized road 
to success and prosperity, you must tell the truth all the 
time, not a part of the time. Remember the boy who cried 
*^Wolf, wolf," when there was no wolf. He was supposed 
to be only lying again, when the wolf finally appeared with 
the resultant destruction of the flock and his occupation 
gone. 

Dependability gives a man credit at the bank; brings 
customers to the store, subscriptions to the newspaper, and 
friends, honor and prosperity to the individual. That man 
exercised great wisdom who burned up 40,000 cigars in his 
furnace because the stock had been spoiled in ^* casing'' and 
was not discovered until the cigars were *'made up.'' He 
was dependable; his trade did not suffer. Advertising 
dependable things or a dependable business in a dependable 
newspaper always produces positive results. If the goods 
are an entirely new line, it will create a desire for them 
later on. 

Adverse conditions or circumstances may delay success 
temporarily, but there is no such word as failure for the 
man who possesses ability, reliability, endurance, and then 
DOES THINGS. Tliis is not a preachment; don't be 
1 eliable and truthful for fear of punishment in the next 
world, but because it pays dividends and brings success 
and pleasure here and now, in the one place you are sure of. 

I recall a merchant who gleefully rubbed his hands when 
he fooled the people by his unreliable advertising; — he is 
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out of business now. He will tell you advertising does not 
pay. People simply cannot be imposed upon indefinitely. 
Get a reputation for being ^'square;'' it's worth more than 
mere monev. 

Ability means initiative, resourcefulness, originality, 
thorough knowledge of the business, fertility in ideas. 
Reliabilitv means truthfulness, honestv. Endurance means 
perseverance in pursuing one object and hard work. Action 
means keeping busy — ^means advertising. This combination 
means dependability — an unbeatable combination. 



OVERCOMING OBJECTIONS. 

The true conception of every commercial transaction 
means the exchange of one article for another — a change 
of ownership — to the advantage of both. It means the sale 
of goods for a profit, whether that profit be secured through 
resale of the goods, or whether it be through the use and 
benefit to the purchaser himself. 

In personal salesmanship and in advertising, one of the 
essential things to a man's success is his ability to overcome 
objections. This being true, the salesman who is seeking 
the exchange of his commodity for that one article of 
universal usefulness and value, the great American dollar 
(to which there can be no objection), must prepare to 
overcome the objections of the party of the second part. 

There is always a certain degree of mystery about any 
new article offered for sale, and the salesman must have 
a greater knowledge of it — of its method of manufacture or 
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production — of the raw material used in its construction — 
its lasting qualities, and the ways in which it can be used 
to advantage or sold for profit, than is possessed by the 
possible customer. 

He must have his information logically and attractively 
arranged for use, and be able to bring up his reserves, 
battalion after battalion, so as to keep the customer's mind 
deeply interested until desire and resolve mount to the 
driver's seat. The process is the same in advertising; — 
these questions must be discussed — ^not necessarily in one 
single advertisement, but in many — and combined until 
prejudice and objections are overcome. 

Examples of how other men have made money or foimd 
pleasure for themselves, their families or friends — ^testi- 
monials — are of great value in overcoming objections. Given 
in attractive fonn they hold the mind until the objection is 
removed, and the '\yes'' which means so much, is spoken. 

lie is the most successful in overcoming objections who 
is long on experience, ability, resourcefulness, fertility in 
ideas, and knowledge of his business ; who knows more about 
the article he has for sale, its uses and advantages, than 
the prospective customer. He must also know the strong 
as well as the weak points of any competing article. The 
personal salesman often fails because he does not strengthen 
the weak spots. Advertisements need never have weak 
spots — faults in their arguments. Make them strong by 
means of the analysis suggested in a former article, and if 
desire is not secured by one insertion, it will follow from 
repeated effort. It is impossible to convince the whole 
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public with one advertisement, but continuous advertising 
of a reliable article has never been a failure. 



CONCENTRATION 

This is the day of the specialists — men who do one thing 
a little better than the average. Men who seek out the 
short cuts and most effective ways by which things can be 
done, more rapidly and more perfectly than they have been 
done before. They study details of construction or pro- 
duction, discover the errors of the past, and ways to avoid 
them in the future. 

Specializing in law, in medicine, in architecture, has 
proven the value of concentration. Specializing in business 
is of comparatively recent date; made necessary by com- 
petition. Financiering, railroading, engineering, manu- 
facturing, merchandizing, selling, advertising, need special 
duty of these various lines, of the laws of trade, and of the 
short cuts to secure quick returns for money or effort 
invested. 

The big men, those who HAVE ARRIVED, the suc- 
cessful business men, are fine examples of concentration 
in business. 

Marshall Field made a specialty of supplying the people 
with the necessities and comforts of life. He concentrated 
so faithfully in his early business career; he advertised 
^^good goods or your money back'^ with such persistency 
that he became the largest merchant in the world. His 
success was not due to good luck, though he may have been 
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fortunate in his surroundings, location or the condition 
which encompassed him; but other men, contemporaries of 
his with equal advantages, did not have the same degree of 
success, simply because they did not concentrate. Nothing 
in Field's ancestry or early training was responsible for his 
success. 

He w^orked, he secured the respect and confidence of his 
employers, his business associates and his customers; and 
he advertised seasonable goods of the right quality at an 
attractive price, and yet sold them at a profit. 

He made good his advertising statements by refunding' 
the money, if the goods were not up to what he promised. 
With all his concentration he could nevet have achieved 
anything like the success he did without daily newspaper 
salesmanship. Other merchants have been almost as suc- 
cessful while competing with him in the same field. They 
began in a small way all of them; they bought advan- 
tageously, advertised judiciously, and lived up to all their 
promises. This brought success, and it always will bring 
it. Concentrate in one good daily newspaper, if you can't 
use more than one; and keep up your selling talks if you 
have anything to sell. 

NEW IDEAS 

**I have no new ideas" was the answer a small merchant 
gave me the other day in answer to the question, *'Why 
don't you advertise in the daily paper?" What a pitiable 
excuse for inaction — for failure. He was probably looking 
for sympathy. He should have Hubbard's sjrmpathy motto 
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in a conspicuous place in his store. That motto reads: 
* * Many a man looking for sympathy really needs two swift 
kicks, properly placed.'' 

New Ideas? No, what we need is renewed energy, 
enthusiasm, selling force, advertising, and the hustle and 
push that must go with advertising to get the best results. 
Then new ideas and methods come when least expected. 

A well known teacher of salesmanship was once talking 
to a group of traveling men about his new science, when 
one of them remarked **You can't teach an old dog new 
tricks." ''Don't be a dog, then" was the answer. "These 
are not new ideas anyway, but a compilation of the old 
laws of success." 

Make a new application of the old rules. Apply to an 
old, spavined, rheumatic, wind-broken, run-down business 
the kind of force Armour lised in building his business. Try 
some old paint newly applied, some old selling talks — good 
big advertisements in the daily papers. Push. Make 
every one connected with the establishment a good pusher, 
and you won't have to wait until you get new ideas to 
make the business grow. 

Cleanliness is an old idea, but a new application of it 
could be made most effective in advertising a grocery store 
or a market. . 

People would go a long way out of the beaten path to 
buy the stuff that goes into the pantry or on the table from 
a merchant who made neatness and cleanliness the pre- 
dominant feature of his establishment. Instead of bujdng 
from necessity, barely what was indispensable, they would 
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buy freely and liberally if everything were fresh, appe- 
tizing, clean and sanitary. I expect to see the man who 
advertises cleanliness as an especial feature of an up-to-date 
market make a big hit. 

BAD POSITIONS 

That most annoying question which is constantly com- 
ing up between the advertiser and the publisher is the one 
about position. The advertisers all clamor for some special 
position. Top of column next to reading matter on second, 
last, or woman ^s page, or something else equally prominent. 
I quite agree with you all that some such special position 
would be much more desirable for a small advertisement 
than a less conspicuous one, but what I do contend is that 
THERE ARE NO BAD POSITIONS IN A GOOD NEWS- 
PAPER, and I cite the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS to 
prove the contention. 

This paper carries a tremendous amount of business 
for Chicago merchants, all of whom prosper in proportion 
to quality of their selling talks and the persistency with 
which they keep them up, despite the fact that there are no 
'^reserv^ed seats'' or special positions obtainable. 

An advertiser who measures the value of a newspaper's 
selling power by the location of his advertisement rather 
than by its circulation among the consumers of his goods, is 
indulging his prejudices; he is of the class who hire men 
for their looks rather than their selling ability. 

Remember, the publisher must hold his readers to give 
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the advertiser best returns. He must keep faith with his 
subscribers just the same as the merchant with his cus- 
tomers. The success of your advertising does not depend 
upon its location in the paper, but it does depend upon 

what you put into your announcements; your description 
of the goods ; your ability to create a desire strong enough 
to bring the will into action, to make the reader go BUY, 
not **go by.'' 

I will admit, of course, that some positions are better 
than others in a newspaper, same as in a theatre, a hotel 
or a railway train, and most people are willing to pay an 
extra fee therefor, when they can be had, but they are not 
essential to success any more than black-faced type. Some 
of the best advertising mediums among the daily papers 
will not permit any but outline cuts and outline type, and 
are still good advertising mediums, notwithstanding. 



THE INTRODUCTION 

Permanent success is attained only through confidence, 
so our first efforts are directed toward that most desirable 
condition of mind. When you make a long trip to meet one 
special individual of importance, whose assistance will be 
of great advantage to your project, j^ou secure letters of 
introduction to him from some mutual friend who vouches 
for you. In that way you are quickly established in his 
•full confidence. 

In advertising matters for a new business house, or a 
new line of business, you must gain this confidence in a 
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dififerent manner. Here is where the true finesse of the 
skillful advertising man is shown. He comes out with his 
announcements not only of the position his business is 
intended to occupy in the community, but what wants he 
intends to supply; the policies he will pursue in admin- 
istering the business, making each sentence ring with the 
frankness of truth. 

Make a feature of these announcements ; give the public 
something new to think about; make them believe in your 
declaration of principles as applied to your special line of 
business, whether it be a general department store or some 
special line. 

Take the public into your confidence. In that way you 
gain theirs. Tell them w^hat you are planning for their 
convenience and benefit in just the same way that you will 
tell them later, when you have some very new and attractive 
article for their use. This is laying a foundation for a 
business that will stand for all time. 

Build vour house on the rock of deserved confidence if 
you would have it stand through all sorts of weather; then 
employees as well as customers will understand it is there 
for all time, and will continue to follow the T}olicy adopted 
at the beginning. 

Your introduction through the columns of a high class 
daily paper is almost equivalent to a letter of introduction 
from the publisher. No other class of advertising gives 
you so good an introduction into the homes and confidences 
of the people you want for customers. 
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CLEAR SIGHT 

It has been my lot to be present and assist in a number 
of advertising campaigns, and I have often been impressed 
by the untrained enthusiasm of the average business man 
when he first ventures into this field. It was as though 
here was some wonderful thing, which if he used would 
bring a quick fortune — at the very least pile up added 
profits at a most gratifying rate. But as we all have 
dreamed when we were boys of some magical w'and or 
wondrous charm that would *'some day'^ make us rich, so 
these hard headed business men have regarded advertising 
as a ^^fetich'^ that works in some mysterious way to bring 
about a shower of gold. 

Verily we seem to remain but *' children of a larger 
growth.^' A case which came under my notice the other 
day leads me to feel that a word about this matter of 
''Clear Sighf might prove timely. 

As the matter stands today, these questions of space 
value, the psychology of copy, the law of frequency and 
repetition, are more clearly understood, and are found to 
have a solid, tangible basis. That basis is two-fold; — ^first, 
common sense, and second, a knowledge of human nature, 
and salesmanship. A man must possess, to some appre- 
ciable degree, these attributes to be successful in business. 
They are the very foundation stones of his success, and yet 
when some men tackle the advertising game they are 
apparently bereft of these very qualities. 

As a matter of fact, even though a business man may 
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not have a knowledge of its technicalities, if he will but 
consider the whole question of advertising from the common 
sense standpoint, he will not long go wrong upon this vital 
part of his business. This applies more particularly to the 
use of space and policy. Don't be '* stampeded '^ by schemes 
or ** hot air.'' Buy and use your space with the same cool- 
headedness that you buy and use your raw material, or the 
goods you sell again. 

Unless the plan or scheme can pass the muster of your 
good judgment, don't touch it. Make the publicity end, 
which is the selling end, of your business **true up'' to the 
same mark as the financial end. Take hold of a definite, 
consistent, persistent advertising plan with the same 
judgment and keenness that you display in a determined 
effort to hit the market right on your raw material or 
merchandise. Thus you will achieve your full anii final 
result — Success. 

WEATHER COCKS 

I have often been impressed by the apparent disregard 
of real fundamentals, as my experience has brought me 
into consultation over '* desperate cases." One of the most 
fruitful causes for the lack of results, as I have observed 
them, is the apparent lack of definite plan or policy upon 
the part of the business house. 

I have in mind one of the largest concerns of its kind, a 
concern which has spent tens of thousands ef dollars for 
advertising, and is still a large user of space. There have 
been numerous and earnest considerations as to the amount 
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of space used, the kind of ''copy'' to be run, the sort of 
illustrations, etc., and then for a time there would be an 
apparent adoption of a settled plan. 

But perhaps some particular advertisement or medium 
did not show the results expected in a given time, and then 
there would be another consultation, another plan adopted, 
and probably another man put in charge of the preparation 
of advertising matter. The result of all this vacillation is 
that, while the concern has grown, and to a degree, 
prospered, the very impression which possible customers 
have' gained of it and its line are not clear-cut and 
convincing. 

You probably know that one of the first requisites for 
successful advertising of any sort is that it shall express, 
into as high a degree as possible, the PERSONALITY or 
individualitv of the institution back of it. Unless there 
is, back of the advertising, a well considered, definite sell- 
ing plan and business policy, this result is impossible to 
secure. 

As a matter of fact, the purchase of space and the filling 
of it with good copy, is usually the last thing to be done. 
Fortunes have been wasted by over enthusiastic, ill con- 
sidered plunges into the Advertising Game, and the man 
or business that is unable to adopt a definite selling plan, 
a clean advertising policy, need never hope to make either 
a big or a permanent success. 

It is equally true, that the ** weather cock" manner of 
doing business or of advertising will result in a *' weather 
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cock^' finish, — ^just spinniiig around and around without 
making any headway, or ever '* arriving. 



?? 



FIRST PRINCIPLES 

Much has been written, and more has been said, about 
the fundamental things required to achieve success. These 
various speakers and writers have under the heading of 
fundamentals included almost every possible development 
of a business, and the word itself has lost much of its sig- 
nificance through its misuse. This does not alter the fact 
that there must be some basic requirements if success would 
be obtained. 

It seems to me that, speaking broadly, and taking as a 
type some business dealing with a general line, and refer- 
ring also to the publicity side of the enterprise (which 
is the matter claiming our attention), that these first 
principles can be well classified under the following heads : 

First, an article or business of general use or application. 
In other words, something which many people can use 
either personally or through some application. 

Second, the article or business of quality, character 
and value to justify continuous demand or use. This com- 
prises the growth of the business through repeated orders, 
and an extension of its field. 

Third, a definite selling plan. This refers to the business 
as a whole and has two sides: first, the relation of that sell- 
ing plan to the business house, and second, the relation of 
the selling plan to the customer. 
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Fourth, definite selling talks. This is in a sense a 
development of the third point, but in a line embracing a 
number of articles, requires specific treatment for each 
one; and fifth, competent direction. 

Here the personal element enters in; the first four 
essentials may be clearly appreciated and understood, and 
yet without the fifth their working out may be inefficient 
and without the proper results. I could at this point write 
another article about **The Advertising Man,'' but will 
only refer to two most essential points on which the adver- 
tising man should be ** right." They are, first as to 
personal ability; second, as to personal experience. 

To crystallize the w^hole matter, it would seem that a 
business which cannot conform to the first four classifi- 
cations is sadly lacking in the materials necessary for 
success. Frequently these essentials exist, but have never 
been carefully brought out or developed. 

Of course there are numerous lines where the use or 
application is, of necessity, restricted. In such cases the 
fundamentals do not express themselves in exactly the 
same w^ay. In most business, however, the points mentioned 
are vital to the growth and success of the institution, and 
a careful analysis along the lines indicated above, will 
frequently disclose unsuspected points which can be 
developed to the strengthening and extension of the busi- 
ness. It means, as you see, simply another application of 
this analysis to every possible phase of your business. 
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THE TWO SIDES TO A PLAN. 

In formulating any general selling or advertising plan, 
there is always a danger that only one side of such a plan 
will receive proper consideration. To be effective, to be 
right in selling j^our product, the plan must be considered 
not only from the point of the house but from the stand- 
point of the customer as well. There is undoubtedly a 
marked difference, while at the same time there are many 
points of similarity, in these two view points. I think I 
can illustrate it better in this way: In the olden days of 
business (not so many years ago, either) , the rule of caveat 
emptor was the rule of conduct in many large concerns. 
That day has passed, however, with the growth of the 
ethical sense in business, and nowadavs the concern that 
acts on the basis that to cheat a customer is better than to 
please him, is doomed to a short existence. 

In the great merchandising establishments of the coun- 
try ther^ is today an underlying idea throughout the 
conduct of all their vast business, that while they are in 
business for profit, and while they are building up tre- 
mendous institutions, they are not mere sellers of mer- 
chandise, but thev are rather BUYERS FOR THE 
PUBLIC. In other words, the customer's interest is the 
first thing considered in the business. If you have the raw 
food and the other fellow has the fuel for cooking it, you 
will be more apt to get a benefit if you exchange a half 
for a part of his fuel, and then two people will be benefited 
instead of one. 
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If this idea is in your mind in the planning of your 
campaign, do not fail to give it adequate expression in your 
advertising. Don't blow trxmipets or shout aloud from the 
housetop that you are the ** people's friend'' or any of that 
kind of ''slush." This point, involving as it does the very 
fundamental attitude of the proprietor to the business, as 
well as to the public, is a thing that is best expressed by 
action or inference. This idea is emphasized in all of the 
advertisements of some of the big institutions more by the 
general tone than by specific statement. 

It is an exceedingly difficult matter to put this tone into 
a line of advertising if it is not really imderstood by the 
man who prepares the copy. People soon learn to recognize 
their friends, and one of the best means of securing 
friendship is by gaining confidence. 

If you are at the head of a growing and successful busi- 
ness, one in which the success is not of the tempestous kind, 
but in which it means a steady growth, you already have 
this idea and are working it out, perhaps unconsciously. 
Analyze your selling plans and your advertisements closely 
enough to see if this point can be made a little stronger. 



DROPS OF WATER 

In a long experience touching upon almost every side 
of the business man, I have everywhere met the man who 
has a good thing, but who feels that it is too small to be 
advertised. Knowing well the strong points of his line, 
enthusiastic as to its possibilities, and determined to sue- 
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ceed, yet he gazes with a feeling of despair at the big space 
used by other larger concerns, and feels that the handicap 
is too great for him to overcome. 

To such a man I would recall the old proverb about the 
drops of water that wear away a stone. After all, what is 
an advertisement? It is a wireless message for getting 
past the sentinels of reason and judgment, through the 
gates of desire, to the will of the reader, and causing that 
will to do what the advertisement suggests. 

Have you ever noted while in the country among the 
myriad noises of nature, the singing of birds, the plashing 
of water, and the rush of wind in the trees, there will come 
to your ears with insistent force the piping of some tiny 
insect hidden beneath some blade of grass? If you have 
ever caught this insistent note that penetrates and rises 
above all other noises of forest and field, you have caught 
the idea which I wish to give you of this matter of the 
small advertisement. We cannot be millionaires or cap- 
tains of industry without effort, and an equivalent of time 
and labor. 

Some of the most notable successes in the advertising 
field today have started from the humble beginning 
of a classified advertisement, carefully prepared and per- 
sistently pushed. My word of counsel to you who would 
like to, but are afraid, would be to start small, if you must, 
but above all things start, and start now. 

Business grows and success is achieved as the circle of 
our influence and acquaintance widens, but that circle of 
influence and acquaintance must have a start. A small 
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advertisement carefully persisted in and followed out, is 
but the beginning of greater things. Get the right view 
point on this matter of advertising; then begin, as small as 
you must, but as large as you can, and use the same staying 
powers that you do in other matters of your business, and 
success is your sure reward. It is the little drops of water, 
not one drop but the many, that wear away the stone. It 
is the persistence in a well-thought-out advertising plan, 
no matter how small a field that plan may cover, which 
wears away public indifference, and changes the indifference 
to interest, desire and resolve to possess. 



PUBLIC SERVICE ADVERTISING 

The possession of a franchise covering the sale of trans- 
portation, light, heat, power, water, etc., often seems to 
blind the eyes of its possessors to the fact that such a busi- 
ness is subject to the same commercial laws which govern 
merchandizing or production; creating an increasing 
demand for its product or wares. Corporations control- 
ling franchises imbued with the idea of possessing a 
monopoly lose sight of the great opportunities for the 
development of their business, and become a target for 
criticism, abuse and general hostility. 

Why should a public service corporation spend money 
in advertising? How should this money be spent? The 
fundamental idea is exactly the same as merchandizing, or 
of creating a demand for the goods in a new store. The 
merchant will of necessity, whether he advertises or not. 
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have a certain volume of business based upon the actual 
necessities of his customers. His real profit and the growth 
of his business comes through the sale of the newer, or 
uncalled for, articles, or lines. 

A traction company, for example, can safely figure that 
from a certain volume of population they will, of necessity, 
get a certain amount of business; but the *^ necessity basis'' 
must be sufficient to pay dividen(is on the investment, or 
the investment is not justified. Suppose, for example, that 
a determined effort were made to induce that volume of 
population to add ten or fifteen per cent to the necessary 
expenditure in order that they may gratify some desire 
for pleasiu^e, and we have the basis for an increased 
dividend this year and a rapid expansion of business in the 
future. 

That this sort of thing is being done in a number of 
cities, is a matter of general knowledge, and we every- 
where find transportation lines more or less interested in 
parks and amusement places. There is no town large 
enough to support a traction plant which will not, in 
proportion to its size, respond to wisely planned newspaper 
advertising. ' 

The association of manufacturers recentlv formed in 

the electrical business for the purpose of educating the 
general public in the uses of electricity, is an illustration 

of the trend of the times. The onlv wonder is that more 

campaigns have not been started. Close co-operation with 

the advertising manager of the live newspaper wall usually 
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discover ways and means for accomplishing this desirable 

end. 

THE SCHEME MAN 

Some years ago I met a man whose lavish expenditure, 
manner and appearance, would seem to indicate that he 
was a sudden millionaire. It took but little conversation, 
however, to develop the fact that his riches had come as a 
result of a scheme. The scheme in question involved the 
old, old idea of going into a locality and making a quick 
** clean up" by rounding up the local industries into a grand 
hurrah of advertising through a series of lurid write ups- 
wherein the vanity of the proprietors was made to serve the 
purpose of a legitimate reason for the outlay. He told me 
at the time that it was easy money. 

It is this sort of thing which so often causes the institu- 
tion whose policy does not include a regular advertising 
campaign to say with great bitterness that advertising does 
not pay, because they have tried it. There seems to be no 
end to these schemes, and we hear of a new one about every 
week. There is always a certain percentage of business 
men who are susceptible to the smooth talk and hot air 
of these bunco artists, and until the general business public 
has a proper idea of the importance and value of the right 
sort of selling-force-advertising these fakirs will probably 
make many a rich rake off from their victims. 

There is one thing absolutely sure, that 999 times out of 
1,000 such hurrah schemes have no dependable permanent 
advertising value, and should be shunned by any concern 
doing a regular, legitimate business. A widespread knowl- 
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edge of the fact that advertising is really salesmanship, 
has done, and will do, much to stamp out this disgrace on 
a legitimate business. If there is anything about the per- 
sonality, individuality or product of a concern that is worth 
talking about, it is worthy of proper presentation. The 
fact that some industries fall easy victims to the ** scheme 
man^' indicates a spasmodic awakening upon a subject vital 
to the success of every business; and if these same victims 
would only stay awake and realize the possibilities offered 
by a carefully planned publicity campaign through the 
pages of their daily newspapers, prosperity would be 
increased. 

THE BALANCE SHEET 

There is a law of balance every w^here apparent in nature. 
The business man has it in his trial balance, and this 
barometer of his success is usually watched with anxious 
care. There is another balance sheet which deserves just 
as close attention because the first one depends very largely 
upon it. It is the balance sheet of the advertising policy of 
the institution. Many a concern now making a moderate 
success could decidedly increase its returns were this 
advertising balance sheet figured upon the basis of 
RESULTS rather than upon the basis of EXPENDITURE. 

What I mean is this : The merchant or man in business 
who has taken up this question in the average, casual, glad- 
its-over- with way invariably figures his advertising policy 
upon the basis of *'How much money have I spent?" With 
some, be it large or small, it seems like taking so many 
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dollars of profit right out of the cash drawer. Such a view 
point is like placing a nickel so close to the eye that it 
obscures a view of the dollar that it within reach. 

I do not counsel extravagance in the matter of adver- 
tising expenditure. It is not possible to lay down a hard 
and fast rule which will apply in all cases. Some lines 
will bear a heavier percentage of outlay than others. There 
is unquestionably a point where added outlay is simply 
wasted. In a large majority of cases, however, the mistake 
is on the other side. 

A full page advertisement will oftentimes bring greater 
proportionate results than a ten inch advertisement, and 
for that reason it justifies the greater outlay. Cultivate the 
habit of basing your advertising balance sheet not alone 
upon the niunber of dollars which you spend in publicity, 
but in at least an equal degree upon the growth of your 
business, and the natural results of a strong, conservative, 
aggressive selling-force policy. 

Double the space your copy is to occupy, and you 
double its power to arrest attention, which you 
must have before your newspaper advertising becomes 
most effective. The balance sheet shows the profits, and 
profits are obtained from results. 

DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANATORY TALES 

In the introduction of a new article, every advertiser 
has been confronted by the problem of ^'how to say it,'' 
and analysis of this subject may prove helpful. In the 
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*' style" or form of expression there are five ways of pre- 
senting any fact or statement. It is manifestly impossible 
to give, in an article such as this any exact rule to be fol- 
lowed; but the main idea involved in the proper use of 
these different *' styles" of expression can be concisely put. 
First, get a clear understanding of each, and then do not 
try to use more than one in a single advertisement. 

The two forms most often used are classed as the 
DESCRIPTIVE and the EXPLANATORY, and the words 
themselves show verv clearlv the difference between them. 
Tlie Descriptive form of statement is broad in its applica- 
tion, and can be used to advertise anything that has form 
or shape. If the thing described has in itself power to 
attract attention and arouse a desire for its possession, 
then the form of language to use in advertising it would 
naturally be the Doscri])tive. In a word, describe it. 

The difference })etween the Descriptive and the Explana- 
tory is easily apparent. After describing the article and 
its looks, the next thing to do is to explain. '^How does it 
work?" or **How is it made?" Here the Exijlanatory 
form of expression comes into use. Right here is a point 
to be carefullv watched. Remember evervbodv is curious 
to see the wheels go around. The Explanatory makes it 
plain to the mind of the reader why they go around. 

There are manv instances in which it is not onlv desir- 
able but necessary that the description of the article should 
be accompanied by an explanation of its uses, mode of oper- 
ation or manner of manufacture; but in the preparation of 
this sort of copy, the two styles should be kept entirely 
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separate. Be clear, definite and concise in describing or 
explaining how it is made or how it works. Do not mix 
your forms of expression. 

Your description is for the purpose of painting a picture 
in the mind of the reader. Your explanation is for the 
purpose of giving to that picture life, motion or actual 
being. To do these things successfully will require careful 
study, and a suificient amount of space. Take enough space 
so that the subject may be properly treated. 



EXPOSITION AND ARGUMENTATIVE TALES 

In advertising, you are telling a '* prospect ^^ about some- 
thing of which you know more than he, and the purpose of 
your telling is to get him to think about it just as you do. 
What will you do? How w^ill you go about it? By the 
time you DESCRIBE the article and then EXPLAIN it 
to a ** prospect,^' you have some idea from his actions or 
replies as to how well he understands you. Suppose he is 
not ready to agree with you, what then ? You assume that 
there is some point he has not caught, and you begin to 
*' expound,^' to teach, to emphasize, point after point, of 
your explanation. You use the EXPOSITORY form of 
expression; it is the natural development of the 
explanatory style. 

Most fairly intelligent people, in matters which the 
ordinary mind can grasp, are apt to resent the Expository 
style, — ^it is likely to seem too much like scolding. Unless 
you are an expert in the use of the English language, avoid 
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the Expository style in advertising. The Argumentative 
is a much safer and saner line of copy. 

Where there is a question of supplanting some other 
article or line, or where the advertising is aimed at the 
education of public opinion or belief, the Argumentative 
form of expression is often far more effective than a mere 
statement of facts or points either for or against the matter 
under consideration. The most natural way to express 
this style is by a series of questions and answers. It is 
most important to have a very clear idea as to just how far 
your argument can be properly carried. A little of it goes 
a good ways. Make your arguments short and to the point ; 
follow the suggestions given in other talks of this series; 
talk to the point, and stop when it is made. Then 
make another point. Points, points, points, make trade- 
pulling copy. 

You will be greatly aided in the preparation of all copy, 
in the working out of all selling talks, if you conscientiously 
follow out some one of the forms of expression referred 
to, with due care that not more than one be used at a time, 
— at least within the limits of the same part of your selling 
talk. 

PERSUASIVE TALES 

History tells us that in the ancient empire of the Medes 
and Persians, all pleas delivered before a judge were sub- 
mitted in writing in order that the mind of the judge 
should not be influenced by the persuasive power of the 
human voice. There was unquestionably good basis for 
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such a law, as we all know that the human voice, in Per- 
suasion, is often more effective than in Description, Expla- 
nation, Exposition or Argument. An authority on this sub- 
ject calls salesmanship, **The power to PERSUADE 
others;" though perhaps it were better to use the word 
*' INDUCE" in this connection. This fifth form of expres- 
sion — the use of Persuasive language — is a dangerous pit- 
fall for many a would-be advertising genius. For the very 
reason that this style is most effective in the spoken word, 
it is more often LEiVST effective in the cold type. Robbed 
of the tones that give it life and force, the same words in 
print read like a begging appeal. This, in any business 
statement or announcement, is fatal to success. 

I have seen manv instances in which the untrained or 
overzealous writer, carried away by his own feeling, has 
indulged in this form of expression, and then wondered, 
doubtless, why the ''soul stirring copy" failed to bring 
results. In some lines of medicine-advertising intended to 
reach the more ignorant or susceptible minds this style has 
been effectively used, l)ut in any straightforward business 
advertising, it should be carefully avoided. The secret of 
^Titing pulling copy lies largely in the ability first to 
imagine well, then to think clearly (analysis of the proposi- 
tion is a help to this) and then clearly to express those 
thoughts with a definite ''style" can-ied throughout the 
statement. 

Remember always, that just in proportion as your adver- 
tising paints a clear picture in the minds of its .readers, 
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SO will those readers desire to possess the thing which that 
pictui'e represents. 



POLISH 

We have all met the man or woman who, though of 
charming personality, is always '* making breaks" in 
speech or action; and we have all read the advertisement 
which somehow or other seems to jar upon our senses, 
though we usually do not stop to look for the cause of 
the jar. 

In addition to having a good story to tell, and then 
telling it promptly and concisely, there is an absolute neces- 
sity for a certain degree of polish to our statements, if 
we would have them fullv effective. Just as the eve is 
offended bv colors that '* swear," and as the ear is annoved 
bv discordant sound, so is the mind affected bv the 
uncouthly-worded, improperly-constructed, advertisement. 

There have been numerous books written giving the 
rules for grammar and composition, and yet many an ear- 
nest advertising man is constantly guilty of infractions of 
these fundamental, necessary, rules of expression. These 
points are frequently overlooked in personal r-onversation 
because of the personality^ of the speaker, and the circum- 
stances under which the words are uttered. Wlien it comes 
to putting words into cold type, however, there is no excuse 
for allowing such errors to stand. Such faults as ending 
a sentence with a prej^osition, or using an impersonal pro- 
noun where a personal one should be used, as for example. 
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saying **here is a man which'' instead of '*here is a man 
who/' should be carefully avoided. 

Little points like these are the things that make dis- 
cord where harmony should prevail; and it is very wise, 
after you have analyzed your business, your newspaper, 
your article or your copy, to extend this analysis just one 
step further, and analyze the sentences and words which 
you use in the copy. 

In other words, polish up the points of your arrows. 
A rusty knife will not cut; a poorly pointed arrowhead 
will frequently cause the straightest shaft of a well aimed 
Selling Talk to fall short and lose its effect. Sentences, 
like silver, glow and shine under careful polish. After you 
have read your copy for capitals and punctuation, read 
it again for unnecessary words or words that do not mean 
w^hat they should. You will find that this extra care will 
pay handsome dividends. Lack of care may lose one cus- 
tomer, the profit of whose purchases would have paid for 
the whole advertisement. 



a 



EYE CATCHERS/' 



The short three or four line ^* reading notices'' scat- 
tered throughout the daily papers, from the first page to 
the last, have been used advantageously by all manner 
of businesses to catch the eye and arrest the attention of 
the reader. These short notices are very effective, because 
of the prominent locations which may be had for them. 
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They always sell at a premium, like box seats at the the- 
ater, the parlor car on a railway train and choice rooms 
with a bath at the hotel, and they are worth the extra cost. 

These little wireless messages to the brain probably 
make a deeper and more lasting impression than forty or 
fifty times the amount of 'space in display copy; yet the 
increase in the volmne and in the attractive way in which 
display advertising is now done, justifies the tendency to 
an increase of display. 

No man is justified in planning an advertising cam- 
paign on reading notices alone, any more than he would 
be to leave out the bricks in his wall and build with sand 
alone. They serve the purpose admirably, of calling the 
mind of the reader to some special article which is thor- 
oughly well known, so that it needs no description or expla- 
nation, or any of the real skill of creating a desire for 
the goods. 

The success of a widely distributed patent medicine 
was due entirely to this sort of advertising, but that was 
ten years ago, and for a mighty good reason, in that the 
name was so suggestive that no other kind of copy was 
needed. 

Great success is made by the use of **Eye Catchers'' 
to call attention to some display advertisement on another 
page. In this way they become of immense benefit in 
many campaigns. They are everywhere recognized by the 
readers as advertising matter, and any attempt to fool 
them into thinking that they are simply ** gossipy com- 
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ments" of the publisher, should be quickly dispelled. My 
personal opinion is that any attempt to fool enough people 
to make it profitable; will be abortive. 

Keep up the display advertising continuously with in- 
creasing space, and then advertise your advertisement by 
the use of reading notices on the first page of the paper, 
or on other pages in which the ads do not appear. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

^^The proof of the pudding is in the eating" is a quo- 
tation from some ancient i3hilosox3her who knew the value 
of testimonials. Man's mind is greatly influenced by the 
experience of other minds. In the beginning, when the 
human race was very young and the poi)ulation was living 
very close to nature, there was a tradition that a certain 
fruit was not edible. Had it not been for the inquisitive 
mind of woman, and the value of Eve's testimonial, w^e 
would probably still be uncivilized — ignorant- having no 
growth, development or ambition. So much for the first 
testimonial. 

In personal salesmanship a signed order is the highest 
trump card in a pack. Book salesmen and house to house 
canvassers, especially, know the value of these testimonials, 
and use them to great advantage. As I have remarked 
before in these articles, newspaper advertising is nothing 
more or less than salesmanship, and the tremendous vol- 
ume of it in use today is in itself a great testimonial. 
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The *^ Adams" of today are influenced in exactly the 
same manner as the first Adam. Some advertisers have 
become so conspicuous by the judicious expenditure of 
money for advertising, that it is frequently a sufficient 
testimonial for the article to give the name of the store 
where it was purchased. ''Bought at Wanamaker's" is 
both a guarantee and testimonial entirelv satisfactorv to 
everyone. This is the result of ''square dealing," properly 
advertised. 

Peimanent success of the highest order is attained by 
the combination of good goods and good advertising. The 
Fair in Chicago one year spent over $117,000 in one news- 
paper. The Beggs Co., the largest advertiser in Columbus, 
O., began business twenty-five years ago wdth the daily 
use of forty lines of space ; now, 15,000 lines, GY2 P^g^^? 52 
columns of advertising matter (8 cols, to page), in a single 
issue of one new^spaper is a reliable testimonial of the 
value of newspaper advertising. That's going some. 

The trouble is, many of these testimonials do not get 
sufficient publicity. There is an opportunity in every com- 
munity for as good a business in proportion as The Fair 
or as the Beggs Company. 

Truly, as Shakespeare says, "We are advertised by our 
loving friends," and their testimonials in various forms 
are potent factors in our success. Therefore linger not, 
but use your greatest magnet — your daily paper — to make 
more friends, and, having made them, cause them by square 
dealing to be constant testimonials for your business. 
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FREQUENCY. 

How frequently should copy appear to be most effec- 
tive? This question is always up for discussion. It is a 
weighty problem, and much depends upon a proper solu- 
tion. Shall it be once a week, twice a week, e. o. d., or in 
every issue of a daily paper? 

In a general advertising, that is in the effort to intro- 
duce a new article for general consumption, and for sale 
by dealers everywhere, it has been tried in every way, with 
the result in favor of frequency. 

The expenditure of millions of dollars of other people's 
money in advertising, ought to be worth something to the 
beginner. This leads to the conclusion that it should 
appear at least every other day, to be most effective and 
economical. 

Men whose business it is to study the human mind, 
and how impressions are made thereon, by actual tests in 
hundreds of cases, place the greatest value on frequency. 
Dr. Boris Sidis, an eminent psychologist, in his standard 
book, Suggestions, makes the point very clear that fre- 
quency produces the most lasting and permanent impres- 
sions. The most successful advertising agents always 
reconunend at least three times per week as the best method 
of introducing a new article. 

The local merchant who is a beginner at advertising, 
who wants to bring people to his store, who desires to 
keep before the public, and whose first appropriation is 
necessarily limited, must decide how often his copy should 
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appear. He is in the same class with the general adver- 
tiser, at least in the beginning. His copy should be as 
large as his purse will stand, and appear not less frequently 
than three times per week. 

It will be a part of wisdom for him to take the best 
newspaper, the one that reaches the largest class of pur- 
chasers, with the largest circulation, for the first year or 
two. Persistency, frequency, and concentration in one 
newspaper, backed by the right kind of store manage- 
ment, and good-selling-talk copy, will produce excellent 
returns. 

PERSISTENCE. 

There is very little difference between success and fail- 
ure. It is a simple thing to succeed, and a silly thing to 
fail. Henry Auten says, ^^ There is no failure, save in 
giving up.'' Success is persistence. Many a man has 
gone down to ruin for lack of it. All men who succeed 
possess the quality in a marked degree. Therefore per- 
sistence should be cultivated, nursed, made a hobby of and 
rode all the time. The big advertisers, men with big news- 
papers, big railroads, big factories or big stores, are not 
vacillating. They persist; they keep trying; each time a 
thing is done, it is better done. 

Your first advertisement mav be very crude. The 
selling talk may not be logically arranged; the typograph- 
ical effect may not be pleasing; the illustration not well 
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executed nor well selected, but persistency corrects all these 
defects. Practice alone makes perfect. 

There are only two reasons for losing money in adver- 
tising; either the article itself is not good, or there is a lack 
of persistency in following a settled plan. The colored 
gentleman who said, *^I got ter git dis possum or dar won't 
be no breakfas', '' had the right kind of philosoph3\ He 
knew where his breakfast was hidden, and he persisted. 

It's a blessed thing that man can't read the future. 
Most of the successes in life would be failures if men could 
look ahead and know all the obstacles they had to over- 
come; but as they are hidden from view and come up one 
at a time and are put behind us, we are better prepared 
for the next one, and thus we move forward to success. 
Manufacturers or merchants who have something good to 
use, cannot fail if they persist in a judicious use of con- 
sistent advertising. It fails only for those who do it badly 
or spasmodically, or for an inferior article. 

Thirty or forty per cent of the profits of a business set 
apart for advertising brings back much better dividends 
on increasing trade (future dividends) than any other 
investment. The population is constantly increasing; the 
demand is increasing daily, and if you would get your 
share you must keep abreast of the trade; you must reach 
out for what you want, and not sit down complacently and 
wish for the business to come. Men have succeeded with- 
out advertising? Yes. But you must know they would 
have made a bigger or quicker success by persistent 
advertising. 



TEST QUESTIONS 



PART I. 



Page 9. 

1. Why is an understanding ^*of the various classes '* and 
** groups" of people necessary to the advertising 
man? 

Page 10. 

1. From the standpoint of the advertiser, what is the dis- 
tinction between the *' higher" and *4ower" groups, 
and between ** higher" and *' lower" establishments? 

Page 12. 

1. Discuss the prejudice existing in certain circles against 
department stores. 

Page 14. 

1. What stores are properly classed as department stores? 

Page 16. 

1. Have the so-called *^ cheap" department stores a proper 
place in the business world ? 

Page 18. 

1. Discuss the origin and growth of the department store. 
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Page 20. 

1. What are the chief essentials to the successful operation 
of a department store ? 

Page 22. 

1. What is meant by ** merchandising/' as the word is 
used on this page ? 

Page 26. 

1. Describe and criticise the various methods of securing 
business which have been resorted to bv various de- 
partment stores, under the stress of the keen compe- 
tition at the present time. 

Page 28. 

1. What positi'on should the retail merchant take relative 
to the modem tendency towards the adulteration of 
all kinds of goods ? 

Page 30. 

1. In round numbers, how is the total population of the 

country divided between males and females and be- 
tween adults and children ? 

2. What percentage of the adults of the country are so 

illiterate as to be unable to read ? 

Page 34. 

1. What percentage of the population of the country have 

only a rudimentary knowledge of English reading 
and writing? 

2. What percentage of the population of the country are 

really able to appreciate literary or artistic efforts? 
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Page 36. 

1. Should the merchant, in advertising, try to take ad- 
vantage of conditions as they exist, or should he try 
to educate his customers and to change conditions ? 

Page 38. 

1. ' Does it pay a retail merchant in his advertisements to 
try to persuade his customers to purchase a little 
better quality of goods than that which they have 
been accustomed to purchase, by showing that better 
goods are really more economical in the end? 

Page 40. 

1. Mention the four general classes of people to be found 

in all large centers of population who must be con- 
sidered by the advertiser. 

2. What are the characteristics of the ^^foreign element 

to be remembered by the advertiser? 

Page 42. 

1. What percentage of the population of a large city is in- 
cluded in the *4ndustrial class''? 



Page 44. 

1. What is the difference between the ** cheap" store and 

the * * popular price ' ' store ? 

2. What are the characteristics of the '* middle class"? 

3. What classes of stores are largely patronized by the 

middle class ? 
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Page 46. 

1. Discuss the fourth class of people in the community. 

2. What classes of stores are mainly patronized by this 

class of purchasers ? 

Page 48. 

1. What is meant by * ^ style ' ^ or * * quality ' ' shops ? 

Page 50. 

1. What style of newspaper advertising should be used by 
stores of this character? 

Page 52. 

1. What forms of subsidiary advertising should be em- 
ployed by stores of this character? 

Page 56. 

1. Discuss the importance of refinement in advertisements 
by this class of stores. 

Pages 58 to 62. 

i. Discuss the proper merchandising system of the ** bet- 
ter '^ and ^^besf stores. 

Page 64. 

1. Are window displays as necessary in the higher class 
shops as in those stores which maintain a lower 
standing ? 

Page 66. 

1. How do the *^ popular price'' stores stand as to number 
and prosperity among the big department stores? 
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Page 68. 

1. Discuss the importance to the *^ popular price'' stores 
of the lapping-over patronage which it secures from 
the ^^besf stores on one side, and the *^ cheap'' stores 
on the other side. 

Page 70. 

1. Why is it *Hhe failure of the advertiser thoroughly to 
understand his public, or the failure of the manage- 
ment thoroughly to understand its public and to 
stand in the way of any deviation from the proper 
spirit of the advertising, that oftener in this class of 
stores than in any other minimizes the effectiveness 
of the advertising and diminishes its productive- 
ness"? 

Page 72. 

1. Why are the popular priced stores the heaviest adver- 
tisers in all large cities ? 

Page 74. 

1. What is the general attitude of the management of 
many large stores toward their advertising depart- 
ment? 

Pages 76 to 78. 

1. What is the reason for such an attitude ? 

Pages 80 to 82. 

1. vvnat are some of the disadvantages under which the 
advertising writer, in many stores, labors ? 
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Page 86. 

1. What is the keynote of the popular priced stores ? 

Page 88. 

1 How are the families in the United States divided as to 
the amount of their incomes? 

Page 90. 

1. Why is it that the *^ cheap'' stores have as legitimate a 
place in the business field as high priced stores ? 

Page 92. 

1. What are some of the legitimate sources from which 
merchandise may be drawn for legitimate bargain 
sales ? 

Page 94. 

1. In what respect are the advertising methods of the 
cheap store most open to criticism ? 

Page 96. 

1. Wliat are the evils resulting from this sort of adver- 
tising? 

Page 96. 

1. Discuss the policy of mixing in cheap and *'dead stock" 
with genuine bargains. 

Page 100. 

1. What is the kejTiote of the cheap stores? 
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Page 101. 

i. What are some of the ways in which this keynote is 
manifested ? 

Page 102. 

1. Describe the various classes of people who patronize 
the cheap stores of a large city. 

Page 104. 

1. Are the advertisements used by the cheap stores well 
adapted to secure the patronage of the people to 
whom such stores cater? 

Page 105. 

1. Discuss the importance of the foreign element in a large 
city. 

Page 106. 

1. What are some of the methods usea oy local stores to 
secure such patronage ? 

Page 108. 

1. What methods of advertisement are used by such 
stores ? 

Page 109. 

1. What is the keynote of the localized department store ? 

Pages 110 to 112. 

1. Discuss the subject of waste in advertising. 

Page 113. 

1. Describe the general advertising organization in the 
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besf and ** better'' stores. 
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Page 114. 

1. What are the duties of the advertising manager in such 

an organization? 

2. What are the duties of the copy writers? 

Page 116. 

1. What are the duties of the ^^booklet man''? 

2. What other employees will there be in this organiza- 

tion? 

Pages 117 to 118. 

1. Describe the advertising organization of the ** popular 
price'' stores. 

Pages 120 to 121. 

1. What are some of the difficulties under which the adver- 
tising organization of such a store labors ? 

Page 122. 

1. Describe the advertising organization of the ** cheap'' 
stores. 

Page 124. 

1. Describe the conditions and difficulties under which the 
advertising organization of such a store is obliged to 
work. 

Page 125. 

1. Comment upon the proportion of the total amount spent 
for advertising purposes by such a store, which is 
used for the maintenance of the advertising depart- 
ment. 
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Page 126. 

1. Describe the advertising organization of the neighbor- 
hood department store. 

Page 129. 

1. Why cannot advertising copy be properly criticized 
without a knowledge of the conditions under which 
such copy was produced? 

Page 130. 

1. Explain what is meant by the statement **that * adver- 
tising copy' indeed is an incident of advertising 
rather than purely advertising/' 

Pages 133 to 134. 

1. Give one important reason why the great majority of 
department stores fail to realize all the possibilities 
of profit which they might derive from a broadly 
organized advertising department. 

Page 136. 

1. Why is the understanding of human impulses the basis 
of successful advertising? 

Page 137. 

1. What three words represent the keynote of three differ- 
ent classes of newspapers? 

Page 138. 

1. Are the newspapers with the largest circulation neces- 
sarily the best advertising mediums ? 
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2. Why is a newspaper whose circulation is ahnost en- 
tirely among the more refined classes of a commimity 
a good advertising medium, even though the total 
circulation of the paper is limited? 

Page 140. 

!• Discuss the value as an advertising medium of the so- 
called sensational newspapers. 

Page 141. 

1. Should a department store, advertising in several news- 

papers, use the same advertising copy in each paper? 

2. If not, why not? 

Page 142. 

1. Why is directness of appeal essential in all department 
store advertising? 

Page 143. 

1. Why can novelties rarely profitably be used for adver- 
tising purposes by department stores ? 

Page 144. 

1. Are there any forms of subsidiary advertising which 
can profitably be used by the department stores ? 

Page 146. 

1. Discuss the advertising value of circularizing from a 
carefully prepared list. 

Page 148. 

1. What is the effect of unsystematized circularizing? 
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Page 149. 

1. Why should a department store endeavor to secure the 
good-will of the children in the community ? 

Page 150. 

1. Discuss window displays as a means of advertising by 

department stores. 

2. Discuss store-signs and show-cards as a means of adver- 

tising by department stores. 

Page 152. 

1. Discuss the importance of the mail-order business to a 
department store. 

Page 153. 

1. How is such mail-order business divided among the dif- 
ferent classes of department stores ? 

Pages 154 to 158. 

1. Discuss the advertising problems of the smaller depart- 
ment store. 

Page 160. 

1. In what ways should the advertising copy of a small 

department store resemble the advertising copy of 
a large department store ? 

2. In what ways should the advertising copy of a small 

department store differ from the advertising copy of 
a large department store ? 

Pages 161 to 164. 

1. What percentage of its expenditures should a depart- 
ment store spend for advertising? 
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■ 

2. Should money spent for advertising be considered as an 
expense item or as an investment? 

Page 165. 

1. Discuss in general the province and functions of an 
advertising department. 

Pages 166 to 168. 

1. Why is ^ * knowledge ' ' so necessary to the success of any 

advertising department ? 

2. Over what subjects should this knowledge extend? 

Page 169. 

1. What is the next essential after that of knowledge ? 

Page 172. 

1. What is the dutv of the advertiser as to overstocks and 

slow-going merchandise ? 

2. How is the advertising manager to decide what goods 

are overstocks and slow-going merchandise ? 

Page 176. 

1. Is it good policy to assume that the fact of proprietor- 
ship necessarily implies the best judgment as to ad- 
vertising methods ? 

Pages 177 to 179. 

1. Discuss some of the causes for th^ present great waste 
in advertising. 
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Page 181. 

1. What percentage of increase in efl&ciency could proba- 
bly be obtained by most department stores from the 
amount now spent on advertising? 

Pages 182 to 186. 

1. Discuss the importance of attention to details in adver- 
tising. 



PART n. 

Page 189. 

1. Discuss the importance of advertising to the retail store. 

Page 190. 

1. Are there limitations as to what advertising can do for 
a retail store ? 

Page 192. 

1. Is it always possible to determine, at the first attempt, 
the best method of advertising? 

Page 194. 

1. What is the problem of the retail advertiser? 

Page 196. 

1. After an advertisement has brought a customer into a 
retail store, what remains to be done ? 
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Page 198. 

1. What is the effect of constant advertising upon a retail 
store ? 

Page 200. 

1. Discuss the difference between a store which advertises 
and one which does not. 

Page 202. 

1. What things give customers a good or bad impression as 
to a store ? 

Page 204. 

1. Discuss the effect upon the business of a retail store 
produced by the personal appearance of its salesmen. 

Page 206. 

1. Why should good advertising of a retail business reflect 
the character of the institution, its methods of doing 
business, its practiced principles, the personnel of its 
institution, the standard of its quality, the standard 
of its prices, the standard of its selling service ? 

Page 208. 

1. Why should the window displays in a retail store be so 
arranged as to work in harmony with the newspaper 
advertisement of the store ? 



Pages 210 to 214. 

1. Why is newspaper advertisement the most effective 
kind of advertisement for a retail store ? 
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Page 216. 

1. What is generally the character of the retailer who does 
not believe in advertising ? 

Page 218. 

1. Is it always safe for the keeper of a retail store to judge 
all other members of the community by himself? 

Page 220. 

1. Why should every advertiser at the very outset formu- 
late a general plan of advertising? 

Page 222. 

1. What is the result of haphazard advertising? 

Page 224. 

1. Why is concentration, in advertising, the best policy? 

Page 226. 

1. Why is the occasional appearance of an advertisement 
in a number of different papers of little value ? 

Page 228. 

1. What should be the policy of a retail store as to adver- 
tising in programmes or other promiscuous publica- 
tion? 

Page 230. 

1. Is it possible to lay down any general rule as to the 
exact kind and style of copy for advertisement which 
will be most effective in all cases ? Why ? 
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Page 232. 

1. Is it necessary to make an advertisement a piece of liter- 

ature ? 

2. Is the use of humorous matter, in an advertisement, 

good policy ? 

Page 234. 

1. Should a storekeeper, so far as possible, use the same 
methods to influence a prospective customer by an 
advertisement that he would in an oral conversation 
with such prospective customer in his store ? 

Page 235. 

1. Is the importance of head-lines in an advertisement gen- 
erally overestimated or underestimated? 

Page 236. 

1. In writing an advertisement, which should be written 
first, the head-lines or the body of the advertise- 
ment? 

Page 238. 

1. What is the effect of crowding an advertisement? 

Page 240. 

1. Why is white space of value in an advertisement? 

2. Why is it better, as a rule, to make an advertisement 

longer than it is wide ? 

Page 242. 

1. Why is plain type better suited for an advertisement 
than fancy type? 
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Page 243. 

1. Which are best suited for newspaper work, zinc etch- 
ings or half-tones f 



PART in. 

Page 245. 

1. What are the four fundamental principles governing the 
success of the personal salesmen? 

Page 246. 

■m 

1. Which of these principles are eliminated in the case of 

the impersonal salesmanship? 

2. What three great divisions are comprehended in a com- 

mercial enterprise? 

r 

Page 247. 

!• What is meant by the statement that advertising is a 
science, but not an exact science ? 

Page 248. 

1. What are the three fundamental divisions, as to pur- 
pose, of advertising ? 

Page 249. 

1. What is the first step in advertising? 

Page 250. 

1. What is the chief value of startling head-lines in an 
advertisement ? 
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Page 251. 

1. Discuss advertisements as * ' Selling-Talks. * * 

Page 252. 

1. Why is ability to hold the attention of the prospective 
buyer a prerequisite to success in advertising? 

Page 258. 

1. Why should negative suggestions always be avoided in 
advertisements ? 

Page 254. 

1. What is meant by an indirect advertisement? 

Page 255. 

1. Discuss the importance of knowing **when to stop'' in 
writing an advertisement. 

Pages 256 to 257. 

1. Discuss the importance of '* sticking to if in adver- 
tising. 

Page 258. 

1. What is the final test as to whether your advertisiug is 
successful or unsuccessful? 

Pages 259 to 260. 

1. What is the first step which must be taken by a store 
which desires to start a successful advertising cam- 
paign ? 

Page 261. 

1 What are some of the requisites for a good advertising 
man? 
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Page 262. 

1. What is meant by the statement that ** business is a 
game ^ ' ? 

Pages 263 to 264. 

1. What questions should the proprietor of the retail 
store, which does not succeed, ask himself? 

Page 265. 

1. What questions should be considered before an adver- 
tisement is written? 

Pages 266 to 267. 

1. What questions should the writer of an advertisement 
ask himself after the advertisement is written ? 

Page 268. 

1. Name a class of persons who may be reached by adver- 
tisements who cannot be reached in any other way. 

Page 269. 

1. Why is the newspaper the most successful advertising 
medium for the retail advertiser ? 

Page 270. 

1. May other mediums of advertisement be profitably used 
to supplement advertisements in the newspapers ? 

Page 271. 

1. Is the sample copy circulation of a paper of much value 
to the advertiser? 
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Page 272. 

1. What elements help determine the price for space 
charged by a paper? 

Page 275. 

1. What matters should be considered br the advertiser in 
determining how much money it would be advisable 
for him to use for advertising? 

Page 277. 

1. Discuss the value of advertising in creating a demand. 

Page 278. 

1. Whv are the head-lines in an advertisement so indica- 
tive of the ability or lack of ability of the advertising 
writer ? 

Pages 279 to 280. 

1. Discuss the value of imagination in advertifiing. 

Page 281. 

1. Discuss the value of illustrations in advertising. 



Page 282. 

1. Discuss the value of borders in advertising. 

Pages 283 to 284. 

1. What effect upon a business will result from frequent 
substitution? 
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Page 285. 

1. Summarize the general requisite of a good advertise- 
ment. 

Pages 286 to 287. 

1. Discuss the policy of using other people's ideas. 

Page 288. 

1. Is spasmodic advertising of any value? 

Page 289. 

1. Is the policy set forth by. P. T. Barnum a good policy 
for stores to follow? 

Page 290. 

1. Why is it that to have an advertising proposition you 
must have a -* repeater''? 

Pages 291 to 292. 

1. What will be the effect of indifference in advertising? 

Page 293. 

1. What is one class of business which a dealer is apt to 
overlook ? 

Page 294 to 295. 

1. Discuss the question of co-operation between the pub- 
lisher and the advertiser. 
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Page 296. 

1. Will the value of an advertisement be lessened by the 
character of other advertisements appearing in the 
same paper ? 

Pages 297 to 298. 

1. Is it generally good policy for an advertiser to select, 
as the advertising medium which he will use, those 
in which space is cheap ? 

Page 299. 

1. How should orders received by mail be treated? 

Pages 300 to 301. 

1. What is meant by ** dependability^^ of a business? 

Pages 302 to 303. 

1. Why is it one of the most important duties of advertise- 
ments to overcome possible objections to the article 
advertised ? 

Pages 304 to 305. 

1. Discuss the importance of concentration in business. 

Page 306. 

1. Discuss the value of new ideas in business. 

Page 307. 

1. Is the exact position given to an advertisement in a 
newspaper of as much value as is generally consid- 
ered? 
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Page 309. 

1. Why may it be said that your introduction through the 
columns of a high-class daily paper is almost equiva- 
lent to a letter of introduction from the publisher ? 

Page 310. 
1. Is there anything mysterious about advertising? 

Pages 311 to 312. 

1. What effect will the lack of a definite policy have upon 
an advertising campaign? 

Pages 313 to 314. 

1. Give the four fundamental requisites to a successful 
advertising campaign. 

Pages 315 to 316. 

1. Why, in preparing an advertisement, must you consider 
the matter both from the side of the seller and of the 
purchaser ? 

Page 317. 

1. Is it possible to achieve successful results from small 
advertisements ? 

Pages 318 to 319. 

1. Why is advertising of value to public service corpora- 
tions? 

Page 320. 

1. Should advertisers have dealings with ^^the scheme 
man''? 
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Pageis 321 to 322. 

1. Discuss the balance sheet in advertising. 

Page 323. 

1. Explain the difference between descriptive and explan- 
atory talk^. 

Pages 324 to 325. 

1. Explain the difference between exposition and argu- 
mentative talks. 

Page 326. 

1. Explain the value of persuasive talks. 

Page 327. 

1. Discuss the value of polish in advertisements. 

Pages 328 to 329. 

1. What are ** eye-catchers"? 

Pages 330 to 331. 

1. Discuss the value of testimonials to a business. 

Page 332. 

1. Wliat rule should govern as to how frequently an adver- 
tisement should appear? 

Pages 333 to 334. 

1. Discuss the value of persistence in advertising. 
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